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Foreword 


abina, a young student who won a national civics essay con- 

test, visited the Supreme Court of Texas for me to give her a 

tour. Every time you enter the courtroom, you’re surrounded. 
Staring down on you from above the bench in front and along the 
walls on both sides are portraits of 23 of the 129 Justices who have 
served on the Court since 1846. (Portraits of the others hang outside 
the courtroom and in the old courtroom in the Capitol across the 
street.) Looking up at them, seeing all their different expressions, is 
interesting—and a little intimidating. 

When I came to the Supreme Court in 1989, all the portraits were 
of men. No woman had ever been elected to the Court. One, Ruby 
Kless Sondock, had been appointed to serve for a few months in 1982 
(see Chapter 17), but she had not yet had her portrait painted. Many 
years before, in 1925, Governor Pat Neff had specially appointed 
three women to the Court to decide a single case because the regu- 
larly elected Justices, all males, were disqualified. (See Chapter 6. 
The Court had only three Justices then, instead of the nine it has 
had since 1945.) It was the first all-woman high court in the country, 
probably the world. 
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Sabina saw their portrait hanging over the entrance to the court- 
room and stared. I told her the fabulous story of how the three 
women had been appointed to the Supreme Court when there were 
few women lawyers in Texas and no women judges. The one sitting 
in the middle as Chief Justice was Hortense Sparks Ward, the first 
successful woman lawyer in Texas. (See Chapter 4.) Still staring, 
Sabina pointed. “I want to be like her,” she said quietly. 

Thave the same reaction every time I see the courtroom portraits of 
my predecessors: I want to be like them. Now several portraits are 
of the ten women who have served the Court besides the one all- 
woman Court. As I walk onto the bench, Justice Sondock is eyeing 
me from the other end. Sitting there, I see in the back Chief Justice 
Ward and her colleagues, and along the sides, friends I’ve served with, 
men and women, as well as Justices I never got to meet. These wit- 
nesses of the past all seem to echo: “decide rightly, be fair, do justice.” 
And each time I walk offthe bench, Chief Justice James Alexander is 
facing me. “We did our part,” I hear him say. “Now we're all counting 
on you to do yours. Don’t let us down.” 

This fourth Taming Texas book authored by Jim Haley and Mari- 
lyn Duncan paints portraits of the women in Texas law—with words, 
not oil, but just as vivid. These are the stories of pioneers, women 
entering a legal profession that had always been closed to them, 
finding ways to practice law with few mentors to show the way, dem- 
onstrating how essential inclusion is to justice, and making Texas 
a better and even bigger place. Many are still 
leading the way. 

Sabina reminded me how much we need role 
models in whom we can see ourselves, heroes 
we want to be like, who look like us. I hope you 
will find some of yours in the stories that follow. 


Nathan L. Hecht, Chief Justice 
The Supreme Court of Texas 
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Preface and 
Acknowledgments 


his fourth book in the Taming Texas series is an important 
addition to the Texas Supreme Court Historical Society’s 
Judicial Civics and Court History Project. The book tells the 
stories of many of the Texas women who helped shape law from the 
frontier days to modern times. As you will see, our justice system 
would be very different today if women had not worked to bring about 
positive changes in the law and then become lawyers and judges. 
The first book in the series, Taming Texas: How Law and Order 
Came to the Lone Star State, was published in 2016 and became the 
centerpiece of the judicial civics curriculum that has been presented 
to thousands of seventh-grade Texas history students in the Houston 
and Dallas areas. The curriculum is taught by volunteer judges and 
attorneys who introduce students to the rule of law and the history of 
the state’s judicial branch. Using that foundation of legal and histori- 
cal information, they then show students how the Texas court system 
operates, which courts handle particular kinds of cases, and why it is 
important to know these things. The judges and attorneys who teach 
the curriculum are able to share their first-hand experiences in the 
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courtroom and to inspire students to learn more about the state’s 
laws and courts. 

The Judicial Civics and Court History Project added two more 
books to the Taming Texas series in 2018 and 2020: Law and the 
Texas Frontier and The Chief Justices of Texas. These books show 
how the justice system of Texas was shaped by our frontier heritage 
and by the twenty-seven individuals who have led the Texas Supreme 
Court as Chief Justices. Women in Texas Law, the latest addition to 
the series, moves the focus to women’s role in shaping the Texas legal 
system. Taken together, the books offer readers a multi-layered pic- 
ture of our state’s unique legal history. 

Many people and organizations have played a part in making the 
books and classroom program a success. Chief Justice Nathan L. 
Hecht of the Supreme Court of Texas wrote the forewords for all 
four books in the series. His insights on Texas law and history and 
his colorful stories make these forewords not only a valuable addi- 
tion to the book, but a pleasure to read. Texas Supreme Court Justice 
Brett Busby, formerly of the Fourteenth Court of Appeals in Hous- 
ton, co-chaired the Houston Bar Association’s inaugural Teach Texas 
Committee and taught the curriculum in Houston classrooms. He 
has been instrumental to the success of the program at many levels. 
Judge Jennifer Walker Elrod and Judge Jeff Brown have been key 
supporters and frequently taught the program since its inception. 
We also greatly appreciate the Texas Supreme Court’s continuing 
interest and support. 

The Houston Bar Association has played a major role in imple- 
menting the project in Houston-area schools. The HBA’s Teach 
Texas Committee and the numerous volunteer judges and attorneys 
from the HBA are continuing to present the curriculum through- 
out the Houston area. Past HBA co-chairs include Justice Frances 
Bourliot, Justice Brett Busby, Judge Jennifer Walker Elrod, David 
Furlow, Judge Erin Lunceford, Richard Whiteley, and Justice Ken 
Wise. Because of these efforts, the HBA received a Star of Achieve- 
ment award from the State Bar of Texas for the Teach Texas project. 


Talso want to thank Jan Miller ofthe State Bar’s Law-Related Educa- 
tion Department for support on the design and content of the original 
classroom curriculum. 

In the Dallas area, the Dallas Bar Association has included the 
Taming Texas project in its Law-Related Education activities. Tom 
Leatherbury and Ben Mesches have led that effort. We are asking 
other local bar associations around the state to provide similar sup- 
port as the project expands over the next several years. 

As the Texas Supreme Court Historical Society’s History Educa- 
tion Committee Chair, I want to extend special thanks to the book’s 
coauthors, Jim Haley and Marilyn Duncan. I cannot overstate how 
important Jim and Marilyn have been to the success of Taming 
Texas. When we first embarked on this journey in 2013, we knew 
we would have to write and design a new series of books especially 
for seventh-grade students. Jim and Marilyn have been a great team 
and produced a wonderful series of books. In addition to coauthoring 
and taking lead on the design of the books, Marilyn has also been 
instrumental in designing and updating the classroom curriculum. 
A note of recognition is also due to Nathan Carmichael, whose origi- 
nal illustrations make many of the stories in the Women in Texas Law 
book come alive. 

The Taming Texas project would not be possible without the gen- 
erous support of the Fellows of the Texas Supreme Court Historical 
Society. The Fellows, under the leadership of Fellows Chair David J. 
Beck, have provided the funding for these books. Their continuing 
interest and support are vital to the Society’s mission of sharing the 
state’s rich judicial history with Texans of all ages. 


Warren W. Harris 

Past President and Charter Fellow 
Texas Supreme Court Historical Society 
Partner, Bracewell LLP, Houston, Texas 
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Introduction 


nancient Rome, the deity who represented the law was actually a 

woman, a goddess, named Justitia—from whom we get our word 

“justice.” Usually, she is depicted holding scales to measure what 
is right or wrong. That symbol is even older, dating back to ancient 
Egypt and another woman, the goddess Isis. 

So, from the very beginning of our civilization, justice has been 
thought of as a virtue associated with women. This is ironic, because 
in the Western world, and that includes America, women have had to 
fight long and hard to win a place in the law that is fully equal to men. 

In Texas, this journey has been in some ways easier, and in some 
ways more difficult, than in the rest of the United States. Because 
Texas originally belonged to Spain and then Mexico, Texas women 
inherited some Spanish legal rights that women in the rest of the 
United States didn’t have. But they also were burdened with certain 
English laws that held them back for many years. Even within your 
grandmother’s lifetime, married women in Texas could not even sign 
a contract or work as a lawyer without their husband’s permission. 
And no woman, married or single, could serve on ajury in Texas until 


a constitutional amendment finally passed in 1954. This was long 
after women in other states were allowed to serve on juries. 

As you will see, the process of moving beyond early prejudices 
and practices that held women back was not an easy one. Even when 
some groups of women began to make progress, others continued to 
be discriminated against because of their race or ethnic background. 
This book explores the lives of Texas women of all eras and back- 
grounds who succeeded in carving out careers in the law and making 
changes along the way. Each in her own way, these women show that 
individuals can and do make a difference. Many of them were “firsts”: 
the first woman to go to law school, the first to actually practice law, 
the first to become a judge, the first to become a full law professor, 
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the first to change unfair laws, the first to serve on the state’s two 
highest courts, the first to break various racial barriers, and many 
others. The women lawyers and judges who followed these pioneers 
into the court system have also made a difference in ensuring that all 
people are treated fairly under the law. 

We hope that in reading about these strong Texas women of the 
past and present, you will be inspired to learn more about your legal 
heritage and perhaps to become a lawyer or judge yourself. The door 
is open to everyone. 
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Provisiones Cedulas Instrucciones de su Majestad of 1563, the earliest printed summary 
of Spanish colonial laws in Mexico, included favorable property laws for women. 


Prologue 


Spanish Rights for 
Texas Women 


t the time Texas joined the United States in 1845, women 

in Texas enjoyed a better legal position than they did else- 

where in America. To review for a moment what we learned 
in the previous books in this series, a Texas woman who was single 
could buy, sell, and inherit property. She could also go into business, 
make contracts, and in other ways was the legal equal of aman. Once 
she got married this changed, but even then, her personal property 
was protected if she became single again. 

This was because Texas came out of a different legal system than 
most of the rest of the United States. The thirteen English colonies 
that declared their independence in 1776 came out of the legal system 
known as the English Common Law, under which women had few 
rights. Texas, on the other hand, began as a province of New Spain, 
and Spain came out ofa much older system of law that they inherited 
from the Roman Empire, known as the Civil Law. 
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Ferdinand and Isabella I of Spain were one of the world’s first power couples. 


In Spain the Civil Law system was strengthened by one very 
strong-willed queen. Before Spain was even a country yet, Isabella 
of Castile carved a very independent path for herself. First she made 
herself difficult by rejecting her father’s choices of husbands for her, 
and then in 1469 picked one for herself. He was Ferdinand II, king 
of Aragon, which was a smaller kingdom to the east of Castile. Five 
years later Isabella’s father died, and she became queen of Castile. 

Usually with a royal couple the king was the boss, but Isabella’s 
Castile was by far the more powerful country, and she was not about 
to just turn it over to somebody else. She made Ferdinand sign an 
agreement that they would be fully equal in authority. Royal decrees 
had to be signed by both of them, and they—Ferdinand and Isabella— 
became the world’s greatest “power couple.” Together they conquered 
most of the rest of the Iberian peninsula and created “Spain” pretty 
much as we know it today. 

When Columbus discovered the New World in 1492, he sailed 
in their service. It was Isabella who decided to finance Columbus’s 
voyage of exploration, and Ferdinand agreed. This was a gamble that 
paid offin a huge way, for with his discoveries Columbus gave Spain a 


vast empire in the New World. In later years the legend grew up that 
Isabella had pawned her jewels to finance Columbus’s discoveries, 
but as a powerful queen she would hardly have had to do that. 

The exploration of what became Mexico and the American south- 
west, including Texas, was undertaken by Ferdinand and Isabella’s 
grandson, Carlos, who became king when he was only nineteen. 

Young Carlos was famously thrifty, we would even call him cheap. 
He wanted to conquer and explore the 
New World, but he didn’t want to pay for 
it. Therefore, he made an agreement with 
his nobles and courtiers, that they would 
finance the job with their own money. They 
could keep the riches that they found, but 
they had to pay him 20 percent of every- 
thing. (This became known as the “Royal 
Fifth.”) The Spanish portion of the New 
World became known as New Spain. Once 
there, these conquistadors and the settlers 
who went with them talked all the time of 
the rumor of vast riches that lay farther 
into the interior of North America. They 
had heard of whole cities of gold, the Seven 
Cities of Cibola, which was an ancient Ibe- 
rian legend. 


One of those courtiers who went to the 


New World to find his fortune was Fran- 
cisco Vazquez de Coronado. Although he 
was from an important family, Francisco was a second son, and he 
was not in line to inherit the family fortune. So, he went to New Spain 
in partnership with the first viceroy (that is, royal governor), Antonio 
de Mendoza. As a short-cut to money, Francisco married one of the 
richest girls in the Americas, Beatriz de Estrada y Gutierrez Flores 
de la Caballeria. 

She was only twelve or thirteen when they married, and she was 
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Beatriz de Estrada Coronado 


4 


the daughter of the king’s former treasurer, who held other high posts 
in New Spain as well. As was the custom of the time, Beatriz’s father 
provided her with a dowry (that is, a sort of nest egg for the young 
couple to start life with). Since he was fabulously wealthy, he gave 
her the encomienda of Tlapa, which was the third-largest estate in 
Mexico. An encomienda was a special kind of land grant from the 
king, which included the right to make the Indians who lived on the 
land work for her! 

What happened to Beatriz was an important lesson in the limits 
of even a Spanish woman’s rights. As a single woman, she could call 
her own shots, but when she married, her husband came into con- 
trol of her fortune. Eager to please the king, and ambitious to claim 
the riches of the golden cities for themselves, Antonio de Mendoza 
and Francisco Coronado volunteered to explore the interior of New 
Spain at their own expense. Coronado raised his share of the money 


Donia Rosa de Balli, Texas’s first “cattle queen,” oversees her vaqueros branding calves on one of her 
ranches in South Texas. 
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by borrowing against his wife’s estate. He raised seventy thousand 
pesos, which was a huge sum at that time, and he agreed to personally 
lead the expedition. 

As every student of history learns, Coronado’s expedition was a 
disaster. He failed to discover any golden cities. Instead, he found 
poor, mud-walled pueblos, and after crossing the Staked Plains in 
what became Texas, he found impoverished Wichita Indians living 
in huts made of grass and sticks. He had risked much of his wife’s for- 
tune, and lost it. Beatriz lived more than thirty years after the death 
of her adventurer husband, which was a long time to think about 
whether it was wise to trust a foolish, greedy man with her money. 

As society developed in New Spain over the next two centuries, 
many women thrived in the legal rights they enjoyed through the 
Civil Law system. Probably none did better than Rosa Maria Hino- 
josa de Balli. 

She was born in 1752 into a wealthy, aristocratic family. Her father 
was the alcalde, or mayor, of the town of Reynosa on the Rio Grande. 
After she married militia captain José Maria Balli, her husband and 
father together applied for a large land grant north of the river. This 
was when New Spain was trying to settle and develop the area that 
later became Texas, so the land was given free to many of those who 
applied for grants. The grant was approved, but both men died, and 
Dofia Rosa took control of her inheritance of 55,000 acres. 

She proved to be a very smart business woman. She applied for 
further land grants with her brother and children, expanding her 
ranches until she eventually owned more than a million acres, includ- 
ing most of Padre Island. Her ranches had huge herds of cattle and 
horses, and she is considered Texas’s first “cattle queen.” Throughout 
South Texas, she was known as “La Patrona” for her generous sup- 
port of churches in Matamoros and Camargo as well as Reynosa. 

Rosa Maria Hinojosa de Balli worked hard to achieve an indepen- 
dent life and social position that made her a legend. But even with all 
that work, it was the legal rights she enjoyed under Spanish law that 
made it possible. 
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Texas’s Law-Savvy 
First Lady 


Frances Cox Henderson 


Long before women could become lawyers, 
Frances Cox Henderson ran her husband's law office 
while he was away on state business, including 
serving as the first Governor of Texas. 


s we have seen, women in frontier Texas enjoyed legal rights, 

thanks to the Hispanic heritage, that women in the United 

States did not yet have. However, they still were allowed 
almost no role in the legal or political process. Most people would 
have been shocked by the idea of women voting, or running for office, 
or becoming lawyers. Even women in the most privileged class lived 
under these restrictions. 

Not everyone agreed with this view of women’s roles. In fact, the 
first governor after Texas became a state in 1845, J. Pinckney Hen- 
derson, was married to a woman who was almost a firebrand in her 
progressive opinions. Moreover, she was a lady of fantastic ability, 
and she was not shy about following her own interests. She was 
born Frances Cox, in Philadelphia, and was known by the nickname 
of Fanny. Her family was rich, and she was sent to school in Paris, 
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where she met Henderson while 
he was representing the Republic 
of Texas at the Tuileries Palace, 
the court of King Louis Philippe 
of France. She was only nineteen 
when they got married in London, 
and moving from Europe to a rug- 
ged place like Texas was a major 
culture shock. 

It is hard to believe, but Fran- 
ces Henderson spoke eighteen 
languages, and she knew big bits 
and pieces of seven more. She 
had her own business, publish- 
ing foreign stories that she trans- 
lated into English. She was also a 
mathematician and a gifted musi- 
cian, and her piano was the first 
that was ever heard in the East 
Texas town of San Augustine, 
where they settled. Her husband 
was a lawyer, and women were 
not allowed to study law, but she 
learned it anyway so she could 
run his law office while he was 
out of town. When Henderson 
was elected governor, Frances did 
not follow him to Austin to be his 


social hostess, which was shocking because that’s what women were 


supposed to do. Instead, she stayed home where she was very active 


in the Episcopal Church, and she helped to start congregations in the 


towns of Rusk, Palestine, and Nacogdoches, as well as San Augustine. 


Frances Henderson was also an early and forceful voice that 


women should be allowed to vote and participate in public life. 
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Success lay many years in the future, but Frances gave those later 
Texas women a powerful example that they could be more than just 
mothers and housewives. Like her, though, they would have to be very 


smart and work hard at it. 
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Texas Women 
Prove Themselves 


On the Texas frontier, Spanish law helped 
women prove that they were smart enough and 
strong enough to succeed on their own. 


fter the Texas Revolution, Anglo feeling against Mexico 

ran very high because of the massacres at the Alamo and 

Goliad, and the suffering that families endured during the 
war. To get even, Anglos ran many Tejano families off their land and 
forced them to go to Mexico, even though they had lived in Texas for 
generations. That hatred extended even to Latino culture. Most Tex- 
ans wanted their new country to be annexed (that is, joined) to the 
United States, and for American law to replace Spanish law. 

This movement to end Spanish law failed, however, and that was 
thanks in large part to one man, the long-time Chief Justice of the 
Texas Supreme Court, John Hemphill. He learned Spanish, gathered 
a large collection of Spanish law books, became an expert in Spanish 
law, and realized that some of it was better than American law. In 
his decisions from the high court, he made sure that even after Texas 
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became astate, women stayed secure in their property, business, and 
marital rights. 

One of the most important protections that women had under 
Spanish law was called “community property.” If a married couple 
divorced, the woman left the marriage with the property she brought 
into it, plus half of the wealth that they had made while they were 
together. This was unheard of in English and American law. In fact, at 
the time Texas joined the United States in 1845, it was the only state 
to have it! (The second one, New York, changed its state constitution 
to follow Texas’s example in 1848.) Chief Justice Hemphill was bit- 
terly criticized for these decisions, especially by men who wanted to 
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get their hands on women’s property. Hemphill, though, was Chief 
Justice for eighteen years, and he never wavered in his views. 

All during Texas’s frontier years, Texas women proved themselves 
time after time to be men’s equal in running their own affairs. Some 
like Charlotte Baldwin Allen of Houston became shrewd, fierce busi- 
nesswomen. Her husband, A. C. Allen, and his brother have been cred- 
ited with starting the city of Houston, but recent research has shown 
it was probably her idea, and certainly they did it with her money. 

After the cattle industry was established, Austin area school- 
teacher Lizzie Johnson kept books for local ranchers as a second 
job, and realized she could do anything the men were doing. She reg- 
istered her own brand, bought land, and became one of Texas’s first 
“cattle queens,” driving her own herd up the Chisholm Trail to market 
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in Kansas. Before she married Hezekiah 
Williams in 1879, she insisted that he 
sign a contract allowing her to continue 
to own and run her cattle business. (That 
sounds a bit like what Queen Isabella did 
centuries before—Spanish laws worked in 
Lizzie’s favor!) 

One remarkable woman named Sarah 
Bowman even won a medal for bravery 
during the Mexican War of 1846-48. Her 
job with the army was to do the laundry 
and some cooking, but since she was big- 
ger and stronger than many of the soldiers 
(she was six feet two inches tall!), during 
battles she ran out between the lines, 
picked up wounded men, and carried 
them back to safety. 

Many such strong, capable women 
became disgusted that they were being 
kept out of careers in law and politics. 
They knew they already had influence, as 
when Mabel Doss Lea of Coleman County 
led the fight to protect the cattle industry 
by outlawing fence cutting. What they 


Elizabeth “Lizzie” Johnson Williams sat for a 
portrait between the cattle drives that gave her needed was an issue that would force men 


the nickname “Cattle Queen of Texas. to admit women’s importance and allow 


them into the law profession. 
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Legendary war hero Sarah Bowman showed great 
strength and courage in helping wounded soldiers 
off the battlefield during the Mexican War. 
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Se Im 
Shall the Mothers and Children 


ificed to the Financial 
Traffic? 


Gaining Legal 
Know-how 


Texas Women 
Fight for Prohibition 


Women gained new power by spearheading the 
fight against alcohol sales. That power would move 
them closer to winning the right to vote. 


he issue women had been waiting for appeared in the form 

of Prohibition—the campaign to outlaw (prohibit) alcoholic 

beverages. Throughout the late 1800s, religious men had been 
trying to achieve this, but Texas’s history as a hard-drinking fron- 
tier state led to walloping defeats whenever Prohibition came up for 
election. But the Prohibitionists kept at it, and by 1900 the hottest 
social issue of the day was whether to vote “wet” (in favor of allowing 
people to drink) or “dry.” 

Texas courts developed a protective attitude toward women who 
found themselves caught up in family violence. Often such strife in 
the home began when a husband got drunk, and there is no denying 
it, early Texas was one hard-drinking place! Many families suffered 
and broke up because of alcoholic husbands. When new towns were 
started, it typically had a saloon before it had a church. At frontier 
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army posts, as many as half the troops would miss roll call because 
they were drunk. 

Women joined the fight for Prohibition by forming such groups 
as the Women’s Christian Temperance Union (WCTU), and their 
voice became very forceful. Their leaders needed only to point out 
that those Prohibition measures would be passing—if only women 
could vote. 

One important leader in the Texas WCTU was Eliza Eubanks 
Peterson. Peterson, a Texarkana music teacher and talented orga- 
nizer, was elected president of the African American division of the 
Texas WCTU in 1898 and superintendent of the division’s national 
branch in 1909. In speaking to groups throughout Texas, she com- 
bined what one man called “good sense, undaunted enthusiasm, and 
burning zeal” to spread the WCTU’s message. 
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Tying voting to the ban of alcohol was very 
smart indeed. As noted earlier, in Texas 
many religious men favored Prohibition 
but had not been able to pass a statewide 
ban on alcohol sales. Being conserva- 
tive, though, they also opposed letting 
women have any political influence. 
In response, the women tied their 
support for Prohibition to getting the 
right to vote. The idea that women 
should vote and have a legal voice 
was still so radical that about half 
the membership of the Texas WCTU 
quit, they were so shocked. But, men 
were forced to choose which they 
wanted more, to see alcohol outlawed, 
or to keep women at home and out of 
their way. It worked brilliantly. Prohibi- 
tion became the national law in 1919, and 
women were rewarded with the vote in 1920. 
After that, there was no stopping them. 


Eliza Eubanks Peterson 
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BENCH AND BAR OF HOUSTON, HARRIS COUNTY, 1912 


Roster of the 284 practicing lawyers in Harris County in 1912—282 men and 2 women— 
on display in the historic 1910 Harris County Courthouse in Houston. 


Women Lawyers in Texas! 


Edith Locke, Alice Tiernan, 
Hortense Sparks Ward 


A new frontier opened up for women when they 
were finally able to apply their smarts to the study and 
practice of law. Three pioneers led the way in Texas. 


fter Texas women played such a leading role in the crusade 
A to keep people from drinking alcohol, it was sure to happen 

that they would begin agitating to be allowed to practice law. 
The first in Texas was Edith W. Locke of El Paso. She had previously 
worked in the advertising department of the famous Marshall Field’s 
department store in Chicago, but the cold weather there harmed her 
health. She moved to El Paso for the warmer climate, and to be near 
family members. Before Chicago, however, she had been a school- 
teacher in Iowa—and Iowa was the state that first allowed a woman, 
Arabella Mansfield, to become a lawyer. 

In El Paso, Locke studied law on her own. Later she said, very mod- 
estly, that she took up reading law just as a hobby, but it was a seri- 
ous enough hobby that when she felt ready, she applied to the local 
court for a license to practice. The El Paso court, rather than just 
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A WOMAN 
* LAWYER 


QUALIFIES FOR PRACTICE IN 
THIS CITY. 


She Has Had an Excellent Education 
and Took Up the Law for Re- 


creation Especially. 


Mrs. Edith W. Locke made applica- 
tion to Judge Walthall this morning 
for a committee of attorneys to be ap- 
pointed to examine her as to her legal 
attainments, as she was desirous of 
being admitted to the bar. 

‘ The. application was duly granted 
and Judge Walthall appointed Judge 
Jay Good, Judge Uvalde Burns, and J. 

Wilkerson as the commfitict: 

The attorneys gave the lady a most 
searching examination ransacking all 
the law from the foundation of the Ro- 
man empire through the English com- 
mon law and down to the latest Texas 
statutes. The lady was ready with 
clear, clean cut answers on every prin- 
ciple of law. Judge Walthall himself 
took a hand in the examination. 

the lady was granted a _ license 
without further question. Judge Wal- 
thall expressed himself to the effect 
that the lady had passed a remarkab- 
ly good examination. 

Mrs. Locke is a lady of fine educa- 
tion and refinement, tall, handsome, 
and modest in manner. She is a daugh- 
ter of G. E. Wood of this city. 

Mrs. Locke enjoys the distinction of 
being the first woman to be admitted 
to the bar in this country and perhaps 
the first in Texas. 

When n today Mrs. Locke said: 
“T came to Texas and this place for 
my health and I took up the study of 
law merely as a pastime although I 
studied it in lowa for two years before. 
I am very .ond of the stud 

“I graduated from the high school 
at the age of fifteen and taught in the 

-hools in Nebraska for about two 
years and afterwards taught four 
years in Des Moines, Iowa. 

“I learned telegraphy and was tele 
graph editor of a daily paper at the 
age of twenty-one. Up to one year 
ago I was connected with the firm of 
Marshall Field & Co., of Chicago, as 
ass nt in their advertising depart- 
ment. I left the employe of Marshall 
Field and company on account of fail- 
ing health, and came to El Paso to 
benefit by its climate. I do not know 
whether I shall take up the practice of 
law or not,” said Mrs. Locke, smil- 
ing, “I won't say that I won't. I shall 
start to Chicago this week to look af- 
ter some property interests. 

“My husband, Marion B. Locke, of 
Chicago, is general manager for the 
Elliott « Hatch Book Typewriter. 

We have two children, twins, two 
years and a half old, a boy and a girl.” 


dismissing her because she was a woman, tested her as hard as they 
could. They asked her not just about Texas law, but about all kinds of 
legal concepts and facts, and she answered everything perfectly. The 
surprised judges could not find any reason to deny her a license, and 
the next day—May 20, 1902—the El Paso newspaper announced that 
Texas had its first woman attorney! 

It could be that Edith Locke was quite serious about law being 
a hobby for her, because there is no record that she ever actually 
practiced. The first woman who did practice law, Alice Tiernan of 
Galveston, found out just how hostile men could be to the idea of a 
female lawyer. 


a 
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BENCH AND BAR 


Alice Tiernan appeared on the Harris County roster of licensed lawyers in 1912, 
alongside her law partner and husband, R.H. Tiernan. 
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ORTENSE WAS 


HARRIS COUNTY, 1912 


The only other woman practicing law in Harris County in 1912 was Hortense Sparks Ward, shown here 
beside her husband and law partner W.H. Ward. 
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She probably studied law in the office of her husband, who was 
an attorney. She was admitted to the bar in 1909, and the Tiernans 
moved to Houston, where they practiced criminal law. That might be 
acceptable for him, but far too unfeminine for awoman lawyer at that 
time. The county bar association filed a charge of “barratry” against 
her—that is, a crime of drumming up legal business by encourag- 
ing people to file suits that have little or no merit. She defeated the 
charge, and when the Houston newspaper published an unfavorable 
article about Tiernan and her husband, they sued the paper for libel 
and won a large verdict from the jury. This was overturned, how- 
ever, by an appellate court, so they never received payment for dam- 
ages. After her husband died she continued in solo practice, but she 
had suffered so much bad publicity that she left Texas in 1918. 

The first Texas woman who made an all-around successful legal 
career for herself was Hortense Sparks Ward. She was from South 
Texas, born in Matagorda, raised in Edna, and attended convent 
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school in Victoria. With her husband and three children she moved 
to Houston in 1903 and found work as a stenographer in a cigar shop. 
The marriage failed (her divorce petition noted that he was “lazy and 
of no account, and...works only about half of the time”), but she moved 
ahead anyway. She became a court reporter and began to study law, 
then married a lawyer who later became a county judge. Ward herself 
became a lawyer in 1910 and was later admitted to practice before 
the United States Supreme Court, the first woman from Texas and 
possibly the South to do so. 

Being a woman very familiar with the disadvantages that faced 
them in a divorce court, Ward began bulldogging the state legisla- 
ture to pass a law giving married women control over their separate 
property. She succeeded at this in 1913 after a lobbying campaign 
that included some very convincing newspaper articles and pam- 
phlets and the hand delivery of a red carnation to every member of 
the state senate. She was also an important leader in the women’s 
suffrage (right to vote) movement. Remember her name—we will 
meet her again soon. 
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Texas Women 
Win the Vote and 
Move Forward 


Women had to fight long and hard for the right to vote 
in political elections. When they finally won, they were 
able to run for and win some of those elections. 


he legal and political experience that Texas women gained in 

the fight for Prohibition put them on good footing for the final 

battle in winning the right to vote (known as “suffrage”). In 
the Texas Legislature, a resolution to change the state constitution 
and allow Prohibition needed a two-thirds majority to pass, and in 
1915 the effort fell only three votes short. 

Pressing the attack, Texas women had some favors they could call 
in, including from William P. Hobby, who became governor when 
James Ferguson was impeached and resigned in 1917. Ferguson was 
notoriously corrupt, and he was supported by the beer industry in 
opposing Prohibition. Hobby was a “dry,” meaning he was for Prohi- 
bition, and he owed much to the women of Texas. 

Texas women formed what became known as the “Petticoat 
Lobby” to try and persuade “old-guard” legislators to come around 
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and support women’s suffrage. (In politics, to “lobby” means to meet 
with and try to persuade.) One of their leaders was Jane Yelvington 
McCallum, the daughter of a county sheriff in South Texas. While 
meeting with individual lawmakers, McCallum came up against 
some incredible blockheads. One state senator actually told her, “You 
ought to get married and tend to a woman’s business.” 


“But Iam married,” she answered him. 

“Then you ought to be having children.” 

Jane McCallum had been to a ladies’ finishing 
school, and knew how to hold her temper. “I have 
five. How many would you suggest I have?” 

“Then you should be home taking care of 
them!” he snorted. 

“They are in school, and their grandmother is 
there in case they get home early.” 

“Then you should be home darning socks!” 

It took persistence and large numbers of sup- 
porters to overcome that kind of foolish attitude. 
The president of the Texas Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Minnie Fisher Cunningham, was such 
a good leader that she built a network of more 
than 10,000 political organizers around the 
state. That finally did the trick. In 1918 the legis- 
lature passed a law that allowed Texas women to 


vote in state primaries, even though they could 
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Jane Yelvington McCallum not yet vote in general elections. It was good tim- 


ing, because Governor Hobby was under heavy 

attack by former Governor Ferguson, who was making a comeback. 
In response, 386,000 Texas women registered to vote. The registra- 
tion effort was supervised by the aptly named Nellie Doom, whose 
nickname was “The Ramrod.” Ferguson never had a chance. Gover- 
nor Hobby won the primary vote and remained in office another term. 
When passage of the Nineteenth Amendment to the U.S. Consti- 
tution gave women in all states the right to vote the next year, Texas 
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women began showing up in statewide office. Some were appointed, 
such as Jane McCallum, who later became Texas Secretary of State. 
At this job she proved so efficient, even cleaning out old vaults in the 
State Capitol, that she discovered the long-lost Texas Declaration of 
Independence from 1836! 

Others were elected to statewide office. Annie Webb Blanton of 
Denton, the president of the Texas State Teachers’ Association, ran 
a close and spirited campaign to be the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in 1918. She was the underdog; the man who was 
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Annie Webb Blanton was the first woman 
elected to a statewide office in Texas. 


In 1922, attorney Edith Eunice Wilmans 
became the first woman to be elected to the 
Texas House of Representatives. 
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supposed to win was a “wet” and a Ferguson 
supporter, and the campaign turned ugly. He 
called her an atheist; she said if he was sucha 
big Christian he would not be supported by the 
beer industry. 

After Annie Blanton won election, she did 
not forget to thank her supporters in a proper 
way. The editor of the Denton newspaper, who 
had favored her, received a package with a note 
attached from Blanton: “I think you are the only 
editor of a paper to receive a box of fudge made 
by astate superintendent of public instruction.” 

The first woman in Texas House of Repre- 
sentatives was Edith Eunice Wilmans of Dal- 
las, a women’s rights organizer who studied 
law to learn more about the legal problems 
affecting women and children. She became a 
lawyer in 1918, and four years later was elected 
to serve in the Thirty-eighth Legislature. There 
she championed laws for better child care and 
established a special domestic relations court 
in Dallas County. After only one term she over- 
reached and ran for governor (twice), but was 
defeated, as she was in later attempts to return 
to the state House of Representatives and to 
win a seat in the U.S. Congress. 

The first woman to serve as Texas State 
Senator, newspaper publisher Margie Neal of 
Carthage, took things slower and smarter. In 
1922 and 1924, she turned down first Governor 
Pat Neff’s and then Governor Miriam Fergu- 
son’s offer to appoint her Secretary of State. 
Then in 1926 she decided to run for the Texas 
Senate and won. In four terms in the legislature 


between 1926 and 1932 she got laws passed to improve 
education and help the disabled. 

The former suffragist Minnie Fisher Cunningham ran 
for governor against Coke Stevenson in 1944, and although 
she didn’t win, she came in second out of nine candidates. 

There were old-time Texans who still didn’t like the 
idea of women voting and holding office, but acceptance 
of their new role in society was winning favor, and there 


was no turning back now. 


Minnie Fisher Cunningham, who believes Texas should 
fight the war with its resources as well as its young men’s 
lives, on May 22 announced her candidacy for Governor 
of Texas, 


Mrs. Cunningham, member of a pioneer Texas family, 
was born on a farm near New Waverly in Walker County, 
Texas, and still owns and operates this same farm. Her 
education was personally supervised by her mother nutil 
she attended the University of Texas Medical College 
from which she received a degree in pharmacy. 


Mrs. Cunningham’s record shows she has always worked 
for the people of Texas. 


Under her leadership, as president of the Texas Equal 
Suffrage Association, primary suffrage for women was 
won in Texas two years before the ratification of the 
national amendment. 


She served as a member of the Texas Military Welfare 
Commission during World War I. 


She helped organize the National League of Women 
Voters and served as national executive secretary of this 
organization until it was established. 


She held the Chairmanship of the Urban-Rural Coopera- 
tion Committee of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 


She served as Acting Vice Chairman in charge of 
Women’s work for the Democratic National Committee. 


She is a member of the Vocational Guidance Committtee 
of the National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs. 


She is a member of the National Y. W. C. A. Committee 
on Agriculture and recently served a term on the National 
Board. 


She served as Editor for the Texas A&M Extension 
Service. 


She was in charge of the Women’s Division of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. After 5 years’ 
work in this department, she resigned in protest against 
the “gag rule” imposed on the AAA, which she consid- 
ered hindered the war effort when it was necessary that 
all information be gotten to the farmers who were provid- 
ing food and fiber to win the war. 


All of Mrs, Cunningham’s jobs have been action jobs. 
Many have involved executive ability. All especially 
qualify her to understand and combat the forces in the 
state of Texas motivated by selfish interests which put 
personal gain before winning the war. 


Co 


Mrs. Minnie Fisher 


CUNNINGHAM 


CANDIDATE 


FOR 


GOVERNOR 


Platform: “Full Support of the War” 


In 1926, journalist 
Margie Elizabeth 
Neal became the first 
woman to be elected 
to the Texas Senate. 


Minnie Fisher 
Cunningham won 
the campaign to give 
women the vote, but 
she later lost her 
race for governor. 
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A Helping Hand 
Governor Neft’s 
Supreme Court Surprise 


Three women lawyers made history when they 
became the first all-woman supreme court in Texas, 
the United States, and maybe the world. 


n the early 1920s, Texas women took advantage of their right 

to vote and run for office, but apart from the ones mentioned 

in the preceding chapter, their progress soon stalled in the face 
of continuing social opposition. But then Texans elected a very 
interesting governor. 

Pat Morris Neff of Waco was an ardent Baptist who bragged that 
his lips had never been violated by alcohol—or tobacco or coffee or 
tea, for that matter. He was also a political wonder, elected Speaker 
of the House after only three years in the legislature, and later he was 
a feared prosecuting attorney who won 406 of the 422 criminal cases 
he tried. His opponent for governor was Senator Joe Bailey, who was 
famously corrupt. It was a close election, but Neff won, and Neff was 
avery quiet and stealthy supporter of women’s rights. In 1924 a case 
reached the state Supreme Court that ground it to a halt, and Neff 
saw achance to strike a blow. 


The three members of the historic All-Woman Texas Supreme 
Court heard a case in the Capitol Courtroom in 1925. 37 
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he First State Park Boord, 1924, 


Governor Pat Neff had already made history by appointing women to the new 
State Parks Board in 1924. 


This was atime when, if a man wished to succeed in 
business and society, he had to belong to one or more 
lodges or “Fraternal Benefit” associations. There were 
Elks, Masons, Odd Fellows, Knights of Pythias, and others. 
An important one was the Woodmen of the World, whose 
members paid dues to receive burial insurance. (Some- 
time when you are driving through a small town, look in 
the cemetery. When you see a gravestone that looks like a 
tree stump, that was a member of the Woodmen!) Nearly 
all lawyers and judges belonged to the Woodmen. 

There is an ancient legal maxim (that is, a principle of 


law) that no one can be a judge of his own case. When the 


Woodmen of the World 
members’ gravestones shaped 
like tree stumps stand out in 
cemeteries throughout the U.S. | Governor Neff that they couldn’t hear the case because 


Woodmen of the World were sued over a land issue and it 
reached the Supreme Court, the Chief Justice informed 
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all three Justices were members. The law stated that Neff was sup- 
posed to appoint a special Supreme Court “immediately,” but he was 
in his last year in office, so he waited until the last minute—and then 
appointed a special Court composed entirely of women lawyers! 
The Special Chief Justice was none other than Hortense 
Sparks Ward, Texas’s leading female attorney. (We 


met her in Chapter 4.) She was to be assisted by 
Hattie Henenberg, who ran the Dallas Bar Asso- 
ciation’s program of legal assistance for the 
poor, and Ruth Brazzil of Galveston, who 
had experience in real estate and property 
law, the subject of the Woodmen case. The 
oath administered to judges dated from 
Texas’s frontier days and was designed 
for men, so there was a ripple of laughter 
in the courtroom as Ward, Henenberg, 
and Brazzil solemnly swore that they 
had never fought in a duel. The Special 
Supreme Court convened (that is, met) 
on January 8, 1925, heard oral arguments 
on January 30, rendered their decision on 
May 23 (the Woodmen won), and adjourned. 
The sitting of a Texas Supreme Court com- 
posed entirely of women was a legal thunder- 
bolt and made headlines from coast to coast, 
giving women a much-needed favorable spotlight. 
For the public, Governor Neff gave the excuse that 


Special Chief Justice 
he had to appoint women because all the male law- Hortense Sparks Ward 


yers were members of the Woodmen, but now it is 

known that he was exaggerating. There were several men he could 
have turned to and he chose not to, and now Neff is remembered 
as the governor who gave women a chance to prove themselves as 
judges. It was at least a start, but as we will see, it would be more than 
fifty years before another woman sat on the Texas Supreme Court. 
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I Will Succeed 
Anyway 
Joyce M. Burg 


When Houston's big law firms refused to let Joyce Burg 
join them because she was a woman, she opened her 
own office across from the courthouse and practiced 

family law there for more than sixty years. 


or Governor Neff to appoint a special Supreme Court made 
up of women might be called a publicity stunt, and it cer- 
tainly showed that women were as competent as judges as 
men were. It did not, however, change the minds of many male law- 
yers about admitting women into the legal profession. Despite their 
qualifications, women with law degrees faced an uphill battle when 
it came to finding jobs in law firms of any size. One good example was 
the case of Joyce Burg, who graduated from the University of Texas 
Law School the year before the All-Woman Court made headlines. 
Born in 1901 in Hallettsville, Texas, to Jewish immigrant parents 
from Eastern Europe, Joyce Burg had been out marching for wom- 
en’s right to vote when she was only fifteen—and too young to vote, 
anyway! But she wasn’t out there for herself, it was the principle that 
mattered—a trait for which she was to become famous over the years. 
Burg spent a couple of years as a schoolteacher in Houston, trying 
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This group of suf- 
fragettes in Houston 
look much like those 
Joyce Burg would 
have marched with 
in 1916 when she 
was only fifteen. 
Marching with her 
suffragette mother 
for the right to vote 
was an experience 
she later said taught 
her that she “didn’t 
have to think like 
everyone else.” 
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to fit into society’s notion of what women should do, but was not sat- 
isfied. She thought law school would be a challenge, and she excelled 
at it. When she graduated from the University of Texas Law School 
in 1924, she was one of just two women in her class. She returned to 
Houston to find a job, but no law firm there would hire her. Instead, 
she moved to New York, where she worked for seven years in the 
legal department of a big title firm (that is, a company that makes 
sure someone actually owns a property before they sell it). 

Several years into the Great Depression of the 1930s, she came 
back to Houston, only to find that the law firms still would not hire 
women. She worked for awhile in the District Attorney’s Office, but 
when they hired a less-qualified male lawyer, called her a clerk, and 
cut her salary, she had had enough. Not to be outdone, she opened her 
own law office right across the street from the courthouse, and found 
another woman attorney, a recent University of Texas graduate, to be 
her partner. Even during the hard times of the Depression they were 
successful, helping people who were facing foreclosure (that is, los- 
ing their property because they could not keep up the payments). She 
kept her maiden name when she got married in 1955, not common at 
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that time, but by then she had made a name for herself in the legal 
field and wanted to keep it. 

Over a career of more than sixty years, Joyce Burg practiced fam- 
ily law, helped settle refugees who escaped from Nazi Germany and 
then from communist China, and gave money to fund scholarships 
at the University of Texas Law School—which gave her its Lifetime 
Achievement Award in 1995. Her persistence in practicing law 
despite early challenges became a role model for young women who 
aspired to be lawyers in a state that took a long time to accept them. 
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A Brilliant Career Unfolds 
Sarah Tilghman Hughes 


From rowing a canoe to class to swearing in a President 
on Air Force One, Sarah Tilghman Hughes had exactly 
what it took to make things happen. 


en years after Governor Pat Neff shook up the Texas legal 

world by appointing a special Supreme Court with women 

Justices, another governor sympathetic to women’s rights 
created a new furor by appointing the first woman to be a State 
District Judge. She was Sarah Tilghman Hughes of Dallas. 

That was 1935, and Judge Hughes had spent many years preparing 
for such an appointment. Born in Baltimore, Maryland, in 1896, Sarah 
Tilghman attended an all-women’s college there and taught science 
in high school for several years before deciding to go to law school in 
Washington, D.C. To make ends meet, she worked as a police officer 
during the day. Her assignment was to help prevent crimes by and 
against young women by patrolling areas where runaways were 
found. During that time she lived in a tent near the Potomac River 
and commuted to the law school campus by canoe every evening. 
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When she graduated from law school in 1922, Sarah married fellow 


law graduate George Hughes and moved to Dallas. Her husband found 
an attorney position quickly, but when Sarah finally landed a job with 


a small law firm, she had to agree to be their receptionist in order to 


have a desk. She made it work, though, and practiced law there for 


twelve years. She also became involved in politics and served three 


terms in the Texas House of Representatives. Even though it was 


very rare for a woman to serve in the legislature, Hughes was voted 


win 
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Sarah Tilghman was a star athlete 
in high school and college, which came 
in handy when she rowed a canoe to 
her law school classes on the Potomac 


River in Washington, D.C. 


“Most Valuable Member” her second term. 

On January 15, 1935, James Allred was sworn in 
as Texas governor. He was young, only thirty-four, 
progressive, and a supporter of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. He was able to look at politics and social 
needs in anew way. The month after he took office he 
appointed Sarah T. Hughes as judge of the Fourteenth 
State District Court—the first female district judge in 
Texas. It was a bold step, but Allred had noted that 
she had a good record as a legislator, and that she was 
“capable, conscientious, and courageous.” 

Still, the state senator from Hughes’s own district 
was disgusted. “Mrs. Hughes is a married woman,” 
he griped, “and ought to be home washing dishes.” 
It is hard to believe now that some men could have 
been so ignorant. If the people in her district had 
agreed with him, they could have voted her out the 
next year. (In Texas, the governor can make appoint- 
ments to fill an empty spot, but judges have to win 
election after that.) Instead, the voters chose her in 


the next election and then reelected her six more times! 


As a state judge, Sarah T. Hughes presided for almost twenty 


years over trials whose juries did not include women because the 
Texas Constitution forbade it. She worked hard to change that, and 
in 1954 she finally succeeded in getting Texas to pass a constitutional 


amendment allowing women to serve on juries. 
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In 1958, Judge Hughes ran for aspot on the Texas Supreme Court, 
and barely lost a very, very close election. In 1961, President John F. 
Kennedy appointed her a Federal District Judge for the Northern 
District of Texas—the first woman federal judge in Texas. By then 
she was sixty-five years old, and the American Bar Association had 
opposed her appointment, saying she was too old. She fought back 
with letter-writing campaigns that convinced President Kennedy 
to appoint her. As she later told one interviewer, “It all depends on 
whether you're willing to work hard enough to get what you want, not 
what stands in your way.” 

On the federal bench, Judge Hughes issued many important rul- 
ings, such as better treatment for county jail prisoners and equal 
pay for women who do the same work as men. When President Ken- 
nedy was assassinated in Dallas on November 22, 1963, she became 
famous around the country as the judge who swore in her fellow 
Texan Lyndon Johnson as the new president aboard Air Force One. 
In this way and many others during her fifty-five-year career, Judge 
Sarah T. Hughes proved her own statement that “women can indeed 
be a force in history.” 


This photo captures 
a pivotal moment in 
history when Judge 
Sarah T. Hughes 
(standing, bottom 
left) gave Vice 
President Lyndon B. 
Johnson the oath of 
office as President 
on Air Force One 
soon after President 
John F. Kennedy 
was assassinated in 
Dallas in 1963. 
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Texas’s First Woman 
Law Professor Makes 
a Difference 


Margaret Harris Amsler 


It was even harder to become a law professor 
in the 1940s than it was to become a lawyer, 
but Margaret Amsler proved that it could be done 
not only well but with great style. 


ometimes it happened that women had to forge ahead with 
their ambitions, in spite of mixed signals that they got at home. 
Margaret Harris was born in Waco in 1908. Her father was a 
respected judge, and later a law professor at Baylor University. Her 
mother was a Baylor graduate. From early on, they encouraged Mar- 
garet to believe that just being a girl was no handicap to developing 
her mind as much as she was able. She graduated from Baylor with 
a degree in English and French, and then went away to the highly 
respected Wellesley College in Massachusetts for an advanced 
degree in English literature. After this she taught high school in 
Texas for a year. 
However, when Margaret announced that like her father, she 
wanted to be a law professor, he discouraged her. He admitted she 
was smart enough, but he warned her that society was not yet ready 
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to accept women as more than housewives or teachers. She proved 
him wrong. When she entered Baylor Law School she was the only 
woman in her class—and graduated first in her class in 1937. After 
that, her accomplishments came so fast they are hard to keep track of. 

In 1938 she won a seat in the Texas Legislature, defeating seven 
male candidates. There she served one term, 1939-1941, but was not 
reelected. That hardly mattered, because in 1941 she began teach- 
ing law full-time on the faculty at Baylor, the first woman to do that. 
During the summer of 1942, she served as a research librarian and 
briefing clerk for the Texas Supreme Court. 

In the fall of 1942 Margaret married an attorney named Samuel 
H. Amsler, Jr. and returned to her faculty position at Baylor. Teach- 
ing law turned out to be a lifelong career. She served on the Baylor 
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Law School faculty for more than thirty years, and became the first 


woman in Texas (and only the third woman in the United States) to 


be made a tenured Professor of Law. Her students later remembered 


that she was always finely dressed, including a hat and gloves, which 


was quite formal even in that time, and they referred to her affection- 


ately as “Lady A.” 

Professor Amsler made a specialty 
of business law. While teaching those 
courses at Baylor and chairing the 
State Bar’s Corporations Law Com- 
mittee, the State of Texas also called on 
her to help rewrite the laws regulating 
corporations and nonprofit groups. She 
never forgot her journey through the 
legal profession, and she took pleasure 
in helping to write the Texas Married 
Women’s Act of 1963, which finally 
gave married women in the state the 
right to enter into contracts and own 
property. (There will be more about 
this act in later chapters.) 

After Professor Amsler retired from 
teaching at Baylor, she continued 
practicing law with her husband in 
McGregor, Texas. She did not finally 
retire until she was eighty-two! During 
her long career, she received the very 
first President’s Award of the State Bar 
of Texas, and was inducted into the 
Texas Women’s Hall of Fame. 


Professor Amsler enjoyed wearing a hat on 
special occasions, including her law school 
classes and visits to the legislature. 


When she passed away in 2002, just short of her ninety-fourth 


birthday, Margaret Harris Amsler was one of the most honored attor- 


neys in Texas, and a stunning example of what a woman can accom- 


plish once she sets her mind to it. 
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Sometimes It 
Takes a Little War 


Women Briefing Attorneys 
Join the Supreme Court 


When the Second World War took all three male 
attorneys away from their jobs at the Texas Supreme 
Court, some smart women attorneys stepped in and 
proved that they could do those jobs equally well. 


uring the late 1930s, Texas women continued to chip away at 

gaining acceptance in the legal profession, but the next major 

step happened as a result of America’s sudden entrance into 
the Second World War. 

Here is how it happened. People who go to trial have the right to 
appeal the court’s decision. The case then goes to what they call an 
appellate court. There, the parties on both sides do not argue again 
about what happened, but only whether the decision was correct, so 
both sides make the very best arguments they can. Judges on appel- 
late courts prepare to hear these cases by hiring what are called 
briefing attorneys. These are lawyers who research cases and write 
“briefs” that describe the arguments both sides might use. The Texas 
Supreme Court began using briefing attorneys in 1939-40, and these 


The women briefing attorneys in the 1940s, like their male counterparts, worked beneath 
the stairs in the State Capitol because there was no room in the Supreme Court offices. 


young lawyers, all men, quickly became essential in helping the jus- 
tices handle all the cases that poured into the Court. 

On December 7, 1941, the United States was plunged into World 
War II when the Japanese bombed the American naval base at Pear] 
Harbor, Hawaii. The next day, President Roosevelt addressed the 
Congress to ask for a declaration of war, and the Texas Supreme Court 
justices and all their staff assembled to listen to the radio broadcast. 

Right after the broadcast, hundreds of thousands of young men 
volunteered for the armed forces, including all three of the Supreme 
Court’s young briefing attorneys. This left the Court in a bind, but 
Chief Justice James Alexander knew of one handy solution. Four 
years earlier a young woman named Ione Stumberg had graduated 
with high honors from the University of Texas Law School. She had 
then married her criminal law professor, who was a widower with 
two children, and planned on a domestic life. She was called out of 
this “retirement” to work at the Texas Supreme Court. 

Getting in the spirit of things, the Texas Attorney General turned 
over one of his important staffers, Virginia Grubbs, to be a second 
briefing attorney. Not long afterward, a young attorney named 


The first three women briefing attorneys were (left to right) Ione Stumberg, Virginia Grubbs, and Mary 
Kate Parker. 
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Mary Kate Parker, who was secretary to the chairman of the State 
Insurance Board, joined Stumberg and Grubbs on the Court’s staff. 
Toward the end of the war, two new law school graduates, Beth O’Neil 
and Mel Ruth Ramsey, took the briefing attorney jobs that opened 
up when Stumberg and Grubbs left. Throughout the war period, the 
Supreme Court continued its business as smoothly as before. 
Before they left for the war, each male briefing attorney had been 
earning two hundred dollars a month, a very good salary at that time 
(about $4,000 in today’s dollars). All the women had been brilliant 
law students, and Chief Jus- 


tice Alexander determined that 
they should be paid the same. 
He made it clear, though, that 
they were hired only as tem- 
porary replacements, and the 
male briefing attorneys would 
be offered their jobs back when 
they returned from the war. 
That was how it played out. 
The men returned to their jobs 
when the war ended in 1945, 


but the women briefing attor- 


Chief Justice James Alexander was ahead of his time when he 
paid the women briefing attorneys the same salary as what the 
their equals, and that was abig menwere making when they left for the war. 


neys had proved that they were 


step forward. 

A final note: one of the men who returned to his job as a briefing 
attorney was named Joe Greenhill. He later served fifteen years as 
a Justice on the Texas Supreme Court, and then a further ten years 
as Chief Justice. This incredible career almost never happened, 
because in 1958, Judge Sarah T. Hughes came within just a few votes 
of defeating him for his seat! 
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Not to Be 
Left Behind 


Christia V. Adair 


Christia Adair was not a lawyer by profession, but 
her work as a civil rights activist made a big difference 
in the laws that affected people of color. 


hile most Texas women had been making steady prog- 

ress—slow progress, but steady—in participating in the 

legal profession, one group of them had not been sharing 
in these gains, going back over thirty years. 

As early as World War I, Christia Adair of Kingsville had been 
marching and demonstrating for women’s right to vote. She was 
one of the few African American women in the movement, because 
many white members believed their chance to win the vote would 
be damaged if Black women were allowed in. Adair was twenty-five 
when Texas passed the law permitting women to vote in primaries, 
but when she got in line to register, she was turned away, because 
persons of color were kept from voting in Texas primaries. She had 
been fighting the wrong battle! 

Christia Adair was highly educated and a teacher. In 1920, U.S. 
presidential candidate Warren G. Harding visited South Texas, and 


When Adair 
got in line to 
register to 
vote, she was 
turned away, 
because 
persons of 
color were 
kept from 
voting 

in Texas 
primaries. 
She had been 
fighting the 
wrong battle! 
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Adair lined up several Black school children at a public event to meet 
him. Instead, Harding reached right over them to shake hands with 
white people. Maybe he figured they were the ones who could vote, 
not the children’s parents. Adair was again hurt and angry at how 
people of her race were treated, and she decided to work to bring 
about changes. 

When Adair and her husband moved to Houston in 1925, she 
became active in different civil rights groups. 
She eventually found the group she needed, 
the NAACP, or the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 
As the executive secretary of the Houston 
chapter, she helped the NAACP sue a local 
election official for preventing one of their 
members from voting in the Democratic pri- 
mary. The case went all the way to the U.S. 
Supreme Court, and the NAACP won. This 
case, Smith v. Allwright (4944), overturned 
the Texas state law that let political parties 
hold election primaries for white voters 
only. It was a major victory for Black voters 


not only in Texas, but in other states with 
Goin . NAACP Tana 
white primaries. 


Not long after that, the Houston NAACP 
was charged with illegally convincing people 


The NAACP. with the help of workers like 
Christia Adair, won important court battles and : : 
gained thousands of new members in the 1940s. Since Adair was the keeper of the NAACP’s 


This vintage poster was produced in 1946. membership list, the police arrested her and 


to file lawsuits for the group’s own benefit. 


pressured her to turn over the names, but she 

defied them. That case also went all the way up to the U.S. Supreme 
Court, and again the NAACP won. 

After that, Christia Adair gave the city of Houston no peace. She 

led the fight to desegregate libraries, buses, the airport, the veter- 

ans’ hospital, and department store dressing rooms. Because it was 
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Christia Adair stands before the mural in the Christia Adair County Park in 
Houston that shows landmark events in her life. 


a private organization, the local Democratic Party was allowed to 
keep its status as white-only, and Adair help start the Harris County 
Democrats, which was open to all races. She herself became an elec- 
tion judge, and kept registering voters until she was in her eighties! 

On top of everything else, Adair was extremely active in her 
church, and was the first Black woman elected to the general board 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Happily, she lived long enough to 
see her life’s work vindicated—that is, when others admitted that she 
had been right. A county park was named in her honor in Houston on 
her eighty-fourth birthday. 
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A Patient 
Trailblazer 


Charlye Ola Farris 


Charlye Ola Farris, the first African American 
woman attorney in Texas, faced discrimination 
with such grace and perseverance that she became 
a role model for the next generation. 


ew African American women had more impact on the posi- 

tion of African American women in the law in Texas than 

Christia Adair, but she never, herself, became an attorney. 
That distinction fell instead to Charlye Ola Farris of Wichita Falls, 
who endured all the discrimination in north Texas that Adair went 
through in the south. 

This was true literally from the day she was born in 1929, in her 
grandmother’s home because Black folks could not be admitted to the 
local hospital. Her parents were both educators. Her mother taught 
for nearly fifty years, and her father was the first Black school super- 
intendent in the state. They were very traditional in their outlook, 
and wanted Charlye to become a teacher as well. To please them, she 
taught for awhile, but was determined to become an attorney. 

While studying in law school at Howard University in Washington, 
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D.C., Farris got a close-up look at the fight for legal equality. The U.S. 
Supreme Court was preparing to hear the important case of Brown 
v. Board of Education, which sought to end the doctrine of separate 
schools for Black children. The lawyers who were to argue the case 
came to Howard University, where they staged practice arguments 
in her class. One of those lawyers, Thurgood Marshall, later became 
a Supreme Court Justice himself. 

After graduating from law school, Farris returned home to Texas 


and took the bar exam. No one informed her 
that she had passed—she read about it in the 
newspaper. She took her oath as a lawyer in 
November 1953, making her the first African 
American woman lawyer in Texas. 

In 1954 the county bar association elected 
her unanimously to be Wichita County Judge 
Pro-Tem, making her the first African Ameri- 
can, man or woman, to hold that position. That 
was major news, but her picture did not appear 
in the newspaper because of its policy not to 
print photographs of Black people. And that 
wasn’t all. When working in the courthouse 
she had to use the restroom designated for 
Black people, and she was not able to attend 
bar association luncheons because the two 


Farris met him while she was in law school. 
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Before Thurgood Marshall became the first main hotels in Wichita Falls, where they met, 
Black to serve on the U.S. Supreme Court, he did not admit Blacks 
was a lawyer with the NAACP. Charlye O. , 


In 1955 Farris opened a law office, but could 
only do it in “colored town” near the railroad 
tracks. There, according to one friend, “passing trains sounded like 
they were coming right through the office.” Only after passage of the 
federal Civil Rights Act in 1964 was she able to lease an office near 
the courthouse. 

Sometimes Farris had to be creative in her crusade for racial jus- 
tice. One way that white realtors used to keep Blacks out of “white” 
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neighborhoods was using what they called “restrictive covenants” in 
property deeds to prevent houses from being sold to African Ameri- 
cans. Farris used the same law to prevent a policeman from build- 
ing a doghouse in his yard for his police dog. Eventually the use of 
restrictive covenants was struck down as unconstitutional. 

During her long career, Charlye Farris received many honors. In 
addition to being named outstanding lawyer by several state and 
national law organizations, she was appointed by the governor to 
serve as aregent of Midwestern State University and had an elemen- 
tary school named after her. Even after her death in 2010, she has 
continued to be recognized. In fall 2021, she was inducted into the 
Texas Women’s Hall of Fame, and Midwestern State University cre- 
ated the Charlye O. Farris Social Justice Resource Center. In 2022 
the Wichita Falls Alliance for Arts and Culture commissioned a life- 
size bronze statue of Farris that will be located on the Wichita Court- 
house lawn, directly across from her former law office. 


This is the way the Wichita County Courthouse looked when Charlye Farris first 
worked as the state’s first Black attorney there in 1954. 
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A Legendary Voice 


Barbara Jordan 


Barbara Jordan rose from humble beginnings in 
Houston, Texas, to become one of the most influential 
women of the twentieth century. 


uilding on the legacy of African American women in Texas 

law that was started by Christia Adair and Charlye Ola Farris, 

another Black woman was sworn in to the Texas Bar in 1959 
who became by far the most famous standard-bearer. Her name was 
Barbara Jordan, from the mostly Black neighborhood known as the 
Fifth Ward in Houston. 

Jordan’s early years were a mix of discouragement and inspira- 
tion. Her family did not have a lot of money—her father worked in 
a warehouse and her mother was a maid. But her family also had a 
history: her great-grandfather had served in the Texas Legislature 
during Reconstruction, after the Civil War. The high school she 
attended was named for Phillis Wheatley, the first published African 
American poet, who was a slave in Boston before the American Revo- 
lution. (Many people are not aware that the North also had slaves at 
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this time.) Most importantly, a Career Day speaker at Jordan’s high 


school was Edith Sampson of Chicago, an African American woman 


attorney who was the first Black woman to be named a delegate 


to the United Nations. It was she who inspired Jordan to one day 


become a lawyer. 


The University of Texas only allowed white students and rather 


While in college at Texas Southern University, 
Barbara Jordan (second from right) was 
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Her powerful voice was already an asset. 


a member of a champion debate team. 


than integrate, the state created Texas South- 
ern University in Houston. Jordan enrolled 
there in 1952 with her father’s financial help. 
Taking advantage of the opportunities avail- 
able to her, she joined the school’s debate 
team, which made the news by debating the 
highly ranked Harvard University team to a 
tie. As a debater, Jordan first won notice for 
her deep, sonorous voice and precise diction. 
She graduated with honors in 1956 and was 
accepted into the prestigious Boston Univer- 
sity Law School. 

Living far away from her familiar Texas 
community and taking difficult law school 
classes were challenges. Being a Black 
woman in a sea of white men made the expe- 
rience even more challenging. She succeeded, 
though, and returned to Texas in 1959 with 
a law degree in hand and a high degree of 
confidence in her leadership abilities. It was 
just a matter of time before local political 
groups took notice of those attributes. 


Jordan eventually ran for the Texas House of Representatives 


twice, and although she lost both times, her popularity with voters 


kept increasing. When she ran athird time in 1966, President Lyndon 


B. Johnson’s Voting Rights Act was in effect, which made it easier for 


people of all races to vote. At the same time, a change in the way elec- 


tion districts were drawn opened up a new senate seat in her home 
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area in Houston. She chose to run for the seat and won, becoming the 


first African American woman in history to serve in the Texas Senate. 


The Senate has thirty-one members. Jordan was one Black woman, 


and the other thirty senators were white men, several of whom did 


not welcome her presence. Some of them called her—behind her 


back—appalling names such as Mammy, and the Washerwoman. 


Nevertheless, she worked hard at the job and 
won respect for her grasp of the legislative 
process and her willingness to cooperate 
with others. She was reelected to a second 
term and then a third. The same senators 
who had originally made fun of her eventu- 
ally elected her, unanimously, President Pro- 
Tempore of the Senate, which also meant 
that by tradition, she served as Governor of 
Texas for a day. 

In 1972 Jordan ran for the U.S. Congress, 
representing her home district in Houston, 
and she won that race as well. She was the 
first African American woman from the 
Deep South to be elected to Congress. In 
July of 1974, President Richard Nixon was 
impeached for crimes committed during 
what is known as the Watergate Scandal, 
and it was the House Judiciary Committee 
that held the first hearings on the matter. Asa 
member of the committee, Jordan riveted the 
nation’s attention with her opening remarks, 


Barbara Jordan, the first African American 


woman in history to serve in the Texas Senate, 


made history once again when she served as 


Governor of Texas for a day. 


delivered in her booming, precise voice: “My faith in the Constitution 


is whole, it is complete, it is total. Iam not going to sit here as an idle 


spectator to the diminution, the subversion, the destruction of the 


Constitution.” Nixon resigned from the presidency soon after, the 


only President ever to do so, rather than face his certain conviction. 


After that, Jordan was so popular and well respected that there 
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was a good chance she would have been elected to an even higher 
office. Her health began to fail, however, so she retired from Congress 
after three terms, and became a professor at the University of Texas 
LBJ School of Public Affairs in Austin. There she became a dedicated 
and much beloved teacher. 

Barbara Jordan passed away not long before her sixtieth birthday 
in 1996, but not before she was awarded an amazing twenty-five hon- 
orary degrees and received the Presidential Medal of Freedom, the 
highest honor that an American citizen can have. The terminal at 
Austin’s new international airport, when it was finished, was named 
for her, and her large bronze statue, seated, hands clasped in thought, 
still greets the arriving passengers. 
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Barbara Jordan’s statue at 
Austin-Bergstrom Airport 
reminds travelers that she was 
first and foremost a Texan. 


A “Texas Tornado” 
Transforms Women’s 
Property Rights 


Louise Ballerstedt Raggio 


Louise Raggio was a deceptively dainty woman who 
stormed through the Texas Legislature to convince 
them to change unfair property laws. 


hat if you’re a married woman and want to start your 

own business—a restaurant, a real estate office, a law 

office—and you have to get your husband’s permission 
first? And what if, even after you get his permission, he has control 
of all the money? Because of that, you can’t even have your own bank 
account or get a credit card in your own name. 

No way? This was the way things were in Texas not so many years 
ago. As we learned earlier in this book, although women inherited 
some important rights from Spanish law, Texas kept some of the 
English laws that treated women—especially married women—like 
children. The winds of change moved slowly for a century and a 
half, but then a woman lawyer known as the “Texas Tornado” blew 
through the political barriers and got those laws changed in 1967. 

Her name was Louise Ballerstedt Raggio. 
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“Whena 
man and 


woman got 
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married, 
they 
became 


one. And 


HE was 
the one.” 


Born in 1919, Louise Ballerstedt grew up on a farm in Manor, 
northeast of Austin. Her parents only had an eighth-grade education, 
but they wanted more for her. They sent her to school in Austin, and 
she graduated at the top of her class, as valedictorian. 

She worked her way through the University of Texas, holding three 
jobs, and later went to law school at Southern Methodist University 
(SMU) in Dallas. She was the only woman in her law school class, and 
when she graduated in 1952 and went out to find work as a lawyer, no 
one would hire her because she was a woman. 

Along the way, Louise had married a lawyer named Grier Raggio, 
and they had three sons. (She rode her oldest son’s bicycle to law 
school classes with her youngest son, a baby, in a carrier!) When she 
couldn’t find a job with a law firm, Judge Sarah Hughes helped her 
get a government position as an Assistant District Attorney in Dal- 
las. Louise mostly worked with cases involving families, including 
divorces and child custody, and she found that Texas laws were even 
more unfair to married women than she already knew from her own 
experience. As she later said, “When a man and woman got married, 
they became one. And he was the one.” She decided it was time to do 
something about it. 

From the mid-1950s to the mid-1960s, Louise was a whirlwind 
of activity. She somehow managed to be a “Supermom’” to her three 
sons while working as an attorney with her husband at their law firm 
and speaking about women’s rights at legal clinics and women’s orga- 
nizations around the state. She knew that changing the unfair laws 
would require making more people aware of the problem. She also 
knew that only the Texas Legislature could change the laws, and it 
was made up almost entirely of men. First the laws had to be rewrit- 
ten, and then the legislators had to be convinced to pass those laws. 
Not easy! 

Over the years, Louise had become more and more influential at 
the State Bar of Texas. By 1965 she was head of the State Bar’s Family 
Law Section, and she took the lead in writing what became known as 
the Marital Property Act of 1967. To get it passed, she gathered her 
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forces (that’s where the “Texas Tornado” name came from) to lobby 
the Legislature. She didn’t stop pushing until there were enough leg- 
islators on her side to pass the bill, and then the governor signed it 
into law. For the first time in Texas history, married women had the 
same legal rights to property as men did. 

But Louise Raggio didn’t stop there. After the Marital Property Act 
was passed in 1967, she headed the State Bar’s Family Code Commit- 
tee, which overhauled all of the state laws related to marriage, child 
custody, adoption, and divorce. It took seven years. When it was com- 
pleted in 1974, the Texas Family Code became the first of its kind in 
the world. Texas was no longer behind everyone else in modernizing 
its laws affecting women and families—it was at the top! 


“Texas Tornado” Louise Raggio took her agenda to the Capitol and convinced the 
lawmakers to accept the winds of change. 
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Texas Women Get an 
Equal Rights Amendment 


Hermine Dalkowitz Tobolowsky 


Even after laws were passed to give women 
equal property rights, Texans still needed to guarantee 
those and other rights by passing an amendment 
to the Texas Constitution. Hermine Tobolowsky 
led the fight to make that happen. 


one Stumberg (the wartime briefing attorney we met in Chap- 
| ter 10) may not have done other women law students any favor 

when she took the bold step of marrying one of her law professors. 
When the equally brilliant and promising Hermine Dalkowitz entered 
the University of Texas Law School in 1940, the number of women in 
the class had risen to eleven, but nine of them “washed out”—that is, 
they left before finishing. One professor actually gave Hermine a list 
of unmarried men in the school to help her find a husband quickly 
so the faculty would not waste their time on her! Instead, Hermine 
graduated in the top ten in 1943. 


Her time in law school was not easy. One professor told her that he 
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Hermine 
Tobolowsky (right) 
assembled a team of 
influential women 
leaders, includ- 

ing future Texas 
governor Ann 
Richards (left), in 
her campaign to 
get the Texas Equal 
Rights Amendment 
passed. 
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automatically took off ten points when a paper came from a woman. 
Another told her confidentially that she had been kept off the edito- 
rial board of the law review (“making law review” was a highly com- 
petitive honor) because of her sex (she was eventually admitted and 
was the only female on the board). And then when she graduated, she 
was offered a job by a major Houston law firm, but they informed her 
they wanted only the results of her work. She was never to meet her 
clients, who would be told that the job had been done by a man. She 
walked away. 

She went to work for a law firm in San Antonio, after making it 
clear that she would be hired on exactly the same terms as the men. 
Four years later she established her own practice, which she moved 
to Dallas when she married Hyman Tobolowsky, who was the credit 
manager of a large department store there. 

It was as Hermine Tobolowsky that she became famous among 
Texas women. She worked with Judge Sarah T. Hughes to pass the 
law allowing women to serve on juries in 1954. In 1957 she testi- 
fied at a Texas Senate committee hearing about two bills regarding 
women’s property. So many legislators openly made fun of her that 
she decided that what was needed was an Equal Rights Amendment 
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to the Texas Constitution, to strike down all the discriminatory laws 
at once instead of moving them one by one through the legislature. In 
1959 she became president of the Texas Federation of Business and 
Professional Women, and in that role she was in a strong position to 
lobby for such an amendment. 

The Equal Rights Amendment actually covered much more than 
just women’s rights. It provided that equality under the law could not 
be denied because of sex, race, color, creed, or national origin. First 
submitted to the Texas Legislature in 1959, it was defeated, of course, 
but Tobolowsky saw to it that it was submitted to every session of the 
legislature for more than a decade. In 1971, with the support of two 
influential female legislators—Senator Barbara Jordan and Repre- 
sentative Frances Farenthold—the amendment finally passed both 
houses of the legislature, and in November 1972 it was overwhelm- 
ingly approved by the voters of Texas. There is very good reason that 
Hermine Tobolowsky is known as the “Mother of the Texas Equal 
Rights Amendment.” 


PUBLIC NOTICE 
Proposed CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


NUMBER 7 ON THE BALLOT (SJR 16) 
Generali Election November 7, 1972 


BE IT RESOLVED BY THE 
LEGISLATURE OF ‘THE 
STATE OF TEXAS: 

Section 1. That Article I of 
the Texas Constitution be 
amended by adding a new sec- 
tion to be known as Section 
3a, to read as follows: 

“Section 3a. Equality under 
the law shall not be denied or 
abridged because of sex, race, 
color, creed, or national origin. 
This amendment is self-opera- 
tive.” 

Sec. 2. The 


foregoing 


amendment to the constitution 
shall be submitted to a vote of 
the qualified electors of this 
State at an election to be held 
on the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November, 
1972, at which election the 
ballot shall be printed to pro- 
vide for voting for or against 
the proposition: “The constitu- 
tional amendment to provide 
that equality under the law 
shall not be denied or abridged 
because of sex, race, color, 
creed, or national origin.” 


Texas voters passed 
this amendment to 
the Texas Constitu- 
tion in 1972 that 
finally gave women 
full equality under 
the law. Hermine 
Tobolowsky had 
worked for thirteen 
years to make 

it happen. 
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Latinas Step Up 


Edna Cisneros, Adelfa 
Callejo, Irma Rangel 


Latina attorneys began making their marks on 
Texas law through the sheer force of their hard work 
and determination. Three notable examples are Edna 
Cisneros, Adelfa Botello Callejo, and Irma Rangel. 


s African American women were struggling to win a place for 
themselves in the legal profession in Texas, Latinas (women 

of Hispanic descent) made progress in their own ways. 

By 1970 the U.S. federal census reported that there were twenty- 
nine Latina lawyers in Texas—the third most of all the states after 
California and New Mexico. This was probably because there was a 
large community for them to serve in. It may also have been in part 
because—remember back to the Prologue of this book—Spanish cul- 
ture had always given women a greater place in the legal framework. 
The first Latina to be licensed as an attorney in Texas was Edna 
Cisneros of Raymondville in South Texas, who graduated from law 
school in 1955. Her father was a grocer, and he and his wife had 
enough money to buy a house in Austin for Edna and her three sisters 
to live in while attending the University of Texas. After graduation 


A bronze statue of Adelfa Callejo stands in the Dallas Main Street Garden Park. 
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Edna Cisneros 


Adelfa Botello Callejo 
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she returned home and won election as county 
prosecutor—the first Latina to serve as a District 
Attorney in Texas—and she was so good at the job 
that she was reelected for nearly thirty years! 

One of her sisters, Diana, also became a lawyer 
and returned to Raymondville, but she worked in 
criminal defense. The courtroom was crowded 
whenever the two sisters faced each other in 
court—Edna trying to win a conviction (guilty as 
charged) and Diana working to win an acquittal 
(not guilty). 

Other ambitious Latinas had a harder road to 
travel. Adelfa Botello Callejo saved money for five 
years just to pay for one semester of law school at 
Southern Methodist University. She graduated in 
1961, but it took her ten years of night school. And 
then, rather than anyone recognizing her accom- 
plishment, she was turned down for job after job 
in law firms. She got angry when she realized that 
the white legal profession was not going to lift 
a finger for her. “If I was going to be an effective 
advocate of human rights,” she said, “then I had 
to become a millionaire.” 

Callejo started her own practice with her 
husband and true to her word, they became very 
wealthy. She cofounded the Mexican American 
Bar Association of Texas, and later she and her 
husband donated over a million dollars to fund a 
leadership institute at the SMU Law School. She 
passed away at the age of ninety in 2014 as one 
of the most honored members of her community. 

While Adelfa Callejo was battling for the Latino 
community with her practice in Dallas, Irma Ran- 
gel of Kingsville in South Texas also became an 
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attorney but combined her law-firm work with a career in the state 
legislature. She learned the work ethic from her parents. Her father 
was an orphan who worked on farms and in construction, went into 
business, and eventually owned more than half a dozen successful 
enterprises. Her mother owned a well-known dress shop in Kings- 
ville. Irma and her oldest sister Olga decided to go into education, and 
even joined an overseas program to teach in Venezuela. 

Irma Rangel was thirty-five before even deciding to go to law 
school, but she did so well at St. Mary’s in San Antonio that when she 
graduated in 1969, she became a law clerk to a federal judge—a job 
that is reserved for the smartest graduating lawyers. She then went 
into politics, becoming the first Latina to win election to the Texas 
Legislature in 1976, and then staying there for twenty-six years. 

Rangel’s greatest accomplishments as a legislator included win- 
ning funds for higher education in South Texas. In 1996 the U.S. 
Supreme Court ended “affirmative action” in college admissions, 
which had been designed to help minority students get a college edu- 
cation. Rangel responded by getting an act passed that required all 
the public colleges in Texas to grant automatic admission to students 
who graduated in the top 10 percent of their high school class. This 
helped students of all races and cultures, including those in largely 
Latino areas like South Texas, to attend colleges that they otherwise 
might not have been able to attend. 

Before her death in 2003, Irma Rangel received several high hon- 
ors, including being selected for the Texas Women’s Hall of Fame in 
1994 and named Legislator of the Year in 1997. In 2004, two schools 
were named in her memory: the new Texas A&M University Irma 
Lerma Rangel College of Pharmacy in Kingsville, and the Irma Lerma 
Rangel Young Women’s Leadership School in Dallas, the first all girls’ 
public school in Texas. 
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Women Take Their 
Places on the Highest 
Texas Courts, 1982-1994 


Ruby Kless Sondock, Rose 
Spector, Sharon Keller 


The state’s two highest courts finally broke their long 
tradition of men-only membership in the 1980s and 1990s. 
Three women hold the records as “firsts” on those courts. 


exas has two courts at the very top of the state legal system: 

the Supreme Court, which hears noncriminal cases, and the 

Court of Criminal Appeals, which hears criminal cases. The 

judges who serve on those courts have worked for years as lawyers 

or as judges on lower courts. Although they can be appointed to fill 

vacancies on the Supreme Court and Court of Criminal Appeals, 

they then have to run for election statewide—and win—to keep 
their positions. 

From 1845, when Texas became a state, until 1992 (147 years!), 
only men were elected to serve as judges at that highest level. It was 
only after women finally had equal rights with men under the law 
that more of them became lawyers and judges, and then they had to 
prove themselves capable of sitting on the highest courts. 


Texas High Court “firsts” Justice Ruby Sondock (top), Justice Rose Spector 
(bottom left), and Presiding Judge Sharon Keller (bottom right). 
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The first breakthrough came when the governor appointed a 
woman to fill a vacancy on the Supreme Court in 1982. As you will 
see, she only served on the Court for six months, but she made his- 
tory! It would be ten more years before the first woman was actually 
elected to the Supreme Court, and she made history, too! 

The first woman to serve on the Court of Criminal Appeals was 
elected in 1994 and is still on that Court almost three decades later. 
Like the “firsts” on the Texas Supreme Court, she paved the way for 
other women to take their places at the top of the Texas court system. 

Here are the stories of these groundbreaking women. 


First Woman to Serve Full-time on 
the Texas Supreme Court, 1982 
Ruby Kless Sondock 


Born in Houston in 1926, Ruby Kless Sondock never 
meant to become a lawyer. After marrying and hav- 
ing children, she decided she wanted to work, so she 
enrolled in the University of Houston Law Center 
to become, in her words, “the best legal secretary 
in town.” A friend who was going through a divorce 
told Ruby she would make more of a difference if she 
became a lawyer instead. She took that advice and 
became the best law student in town—she graduated 
at the top of her class in 1962. 

In her first year as a lawyer, Sondock argued a case 
in front of the Texas Supreme Court. Most young 
lawyers wait many years for that chance. As her 


friend had said, as a lawyer Sondock was out there 


making a difference. She was so good at her job that 
in 1973, Governor Preston Smith appointed her judge of the Domes- 
tic Relations Court, the first woman in Harris County to hold that 
kind of position. She was such a good judge that the next governor, 
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Dolph Briscoe, appointed her to an even higher position—judge of 
the 234th District Court—and once again she was the first woman in 
Harris County to serve. 

Several years later, in 1982, Sondock added another “first” to her 
list of achievements: she became the first woman to serve full-time 
on the Texas Supreme Court. Governor Bill Clements appointed her 
to fill the position that opened up when one of the Justices died sud- 
denly of a heart attack. She accepted the appointment, but did not 
run for election that November. She wanted to return to her district 
judgeship, and did just that after her six-month appointment on the 
Supreme Court ended. Ruby Kless Sondock had made history as the 
first woman justice on the Court, and she proved that women were 
just as capable as men in doing that job well. 


POTRTOURUUUTTTMRRTOUOOUOROR DMR DOUOUOURURDNTNTONOUUNUDUNTNTONOUURUDUNINTOUOURUDDUDIOTOUOUDUUURNDNIOUOURODURURINOOROROUOURORTNTET 
First Woman Elected to the 


Texas Supreme Court, 1992 
Rose Spector 


Rose Spector was another woman who decided to 
become a lawyer after a friend gave her a nudge. 
Born in San Antonio in 1933, Rose married a doc- 
tor and had two children, never intending to enter a 
profession herself. Then one day in the early 1960s 
a friend dropped by her house with a stack of law 
books. She said she was dropping out of St. Mary’s 
Law School after her first year because her husband 
didn’t approve. She had earned the books for mak- 
ing good grades, and she told Rose she could have the 
books if she went to law school. 

When Rose showed her husband the books and 
told him what her friend had said, he was completely 
supportive. She headed off to study law and turned 


out to be very good at it—she graduated second in 
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her class in 1965. After practicing law for a few years, she became 
a part-time trial judge in a Bexar County municipal court. She liked 
being a judge so much that in 1974 she ran for (and won) election 
for a county-level court, and then six years later she was elected to 
a district-level court. Winning elections wasn’t easy, especially for 
women, but Rose Spector had proved to be very good at that, too. 

So far, though, she had only been elected at the local and district 
levels. Winning a seat on the state’s highest civil court, the Texas 
Supreme Court, meant running for election in a statewide race. 
When Spector ran for the Supreme Court in 1992, no woman had ever 
been elected to the Court. Texans had elected Ann Richards as gov- 
ernor two years before, so the time was right. Even though Spector 
ran against aman who already was amember of the Court, the voters 
chose her instead. It was victory for the record books! 

Spector served a full six-year term on the Supreme Court—the first 
woman in history to do that—and wrote important opinions during 
that time. When she ran for reelection in 1998, though, a woman from 
the other major political party (Harriet O’Neill) entered the race and 
beat her. Spector may have lost her seat on the Court, but she would 
always keep her place as the first woman to be elected to sit there. 


First Woman on the Texas Court 
of Criminal Appeals, 1994 
Sharon Keller 


Sharon Keller’s journey to the top of the Texas criminal justice sys- 
tem was different in at least one way from those of the women who 
were “firsts” in the Texas Supreme Court. Instead of serving as a 
judge in the lower courts before becoming a judge on the Court of 
Criminal Appeals, she took the direct route from attorney to high- 
court judge. Once she landed there, she stayed. 

Born in Dallas in 1953, Sharon was the daughter of the founder 
of Keller’s Drive-in, one of the earliest burger chains in the Dallas 
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area (it’s still there!). In high school she had diverse 
interests, serving on the student council and the 
yearbook staff as well as belonging to the Spanish 
Club, French Club, Latin Club, International Club, 
and Gourmet Club. She also played volleyball and 
basketball. 

Keller took that energy to college at Rice Univer- 
sity in Houston, where she graduated in 1975 witha 
major in philosophy. Not knowing what to do next, 
she took her father’s suggestion that she go to law 
school. That decision was a fateful one, giving her 
the credential she needed to land at the top of the 
state’s justice system. 

After graduating from SMU Law School in 1978, 
Keller worked for several years as a private attorney 


and then as an executive in her father’s business while she raised her 
son. In 1987 a parent at her son’s school told Keller about a job as an 
Assistant District Attorney for Dallas County. She got the job, and 
proved to be such an outstanding legal researcher in criminal law 
that in 1994 the District Attorney told her she should run for the open 
position on the Texas Court of Criminal Appeals. 

Keller took his advice and won the election the next November. 
She became the first woman ever to sit on the Court of Criminal 
Appeals since it was created more than a hundred years earlier. 

But that was just Keller’s first “first”: in 2000 she was elected 
Presiding Judge (same as Chief Justice) of that Court, also the first 
woman to do so. After that, she was reelected three more times and 
remains Presiding Judge twenty-two years later, another record! 

Once Keller took her place on the Court of Criminal Appeals in 
1994, other women began winning seats. As of 2022, eight women 
have been judges on the Court, including another record holder we'll 
introduce in the next chapter. 
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More Firsts: Women of 
Diverse Races and Cultures 
Become Top Judges 


Gabrielle Kirk McDonald, 
Carolyn Wright, Eva Guzman, 
Elsa Alcala 


e have seen that for many years, being a woman meant 

\ | \ | taking a back seat to men in law and politics. Being a 
woman who wasn’t Anglo added even more barriers. 

The four women spotlighted in this chapter were the first to break 


through the racial and cultural barriers and become judges at the 
highest levels. 


TTT EEE EEE EEE Eee 
First African American U.S. District Judge in Texas; 


First Texas Judge on an International Law Court 
Judge Gabrielle Kirk McDonald 


When Gabrielle Kirk McDonald took her seat on a newly created 
federal district bench in Texas in 19779, she became the first African 


(top) International War Crimes Tribunal Judge Gabrielle Kirk McDonald; (center left) Chief 
Justice Carolyn Wright; (center right) Justice Eva Guzman; (bottom) Judge Elsa Alcala 


American in the southern United States to become 
a federal judge. Appointed to the position by Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter, McDonald had never intended 
be a judge. She had gone to law school to become a 
civil rights lawyer, and that is what she had become. 
As it turned out, the traits that made her a good civil 
rights lawyer—a strong sense of justice combined 
with fair mindedness—made her a great judge. 
Judge McDonald’s early life was not an easy 
one. Born in St. Paul, Minnesota, in 1942, her par- 
ents divorced when she was four, and she and her 
mother moved to Washington, D.C., New York, and 
then New Jersey. Her experiences with racial preju- 
dice, and her mother’s fight against discrimination, 
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led her to what she considered to be the best place 
to fight injustice—the legal system. Being simply a lawyer wouldn’t 
do. Instead, she said, “I wanted to be a civil rights lawyer and save 
the world.” 

After graduating from Howard University Law School in Washing- 
ton, D.C., McDonald became a civil rights attorney with the NAACP 
Legal Defense and Educational Fund in New York. She moved to 
the NAACP’s Houston office in 1968, handling lawsuits related 
to employment discrimination and other civil rights matters. She 
proved to be so good at her work that she attracted the attention 
of U.S. Senator Lloyd Bentsen of Texas. He asked her to apply for 
a judgeship on the newly created bench for the U.S. District Court 
for the Southern District of Texas, which she did, and President 
Carter appointed her in 1979. The appointment made Gabrielle Kirk 
McDonald the first-ever African American to serve on a federal court 
in Texas, and only the third African American woman in the entire 
United States to be a federal judge. 

Judge McDonald served on the U.S. District Court until 1988, 
when she left to practice law privately and teach in several Texas 
law schools. She didn’t intend to return to being a judge, but once 
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again her strong civil rights record drew the attention of government 
leaders. In 1993, the U.S. State Department contacted her about being 
ajudge on the newly created International Criminal Tribunal for the 
Former Yugoslavia, a United Nations court that met in The Hague, 
Netherlands. The only American to be elected to the tribunal, she 
went on to become its Presiding Judge. During that period the Los 
Angeles Times called her possibly “the most powerful African Ameri- 
can woman in the world.” 

Judge McDonald continued to serve on other U.N. war crimes 
tribunals until she retired in 2013, a success by every measure. Her 
advice to young people is simple: “Find out what you are passionate 
about and give it your all. Don’t take shortcuts.” 


First African American Chief Justice of 
a Texas Intermediate Appellate Court 
Chief Justice Carolyn Wright 


When then-Justice Carolyn Wright was appointed 
Chief Justice in 2009, she already had a list of 
“firsts” on her record of achievements. That year 
she became the first African American in history 
to serve as Chief Justice of a Texas intermediate 
appellate court. Governor Rick Perry appointed 
her to lead the Fifth Court of Appeals, the largest 
of the fourteen intermediate appellate courts in 
Texas. (An intermediate appellate court is one that 
hears appeals of criminal and civil cases from dis- 
trict and county courts.) Fourteen years before she 
became Chief Justice, Governor George W. Bush had 
appointed her as a Justice on that court. She was 
later elected to that judgeship, adding yet another 
“first”: the first African American woman in Texas 


history to be elected in a multi-county election. 
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To go back further with her firsts, when she won election as a State 
District Judge in 1986, she was the first African American woman in 
Dallas County to ever do so. Three years before that, twenty-six years 
before becoming Chief Justice, she was the first African American to 
be appointed as an Associate Judge in a Dallas District Court, upon 
the unanimous vote of the Family District Judges. 

By the time Chief Justice Wright retired in 2018, she had served 
as ajudge in Texas for thirty-five years and had written thousands of 
legal opinions. Along the way, she had been a mentor and role model 
for untold numbers of young women who were inspired to study law 
and become attorneys and judges. She also established pipeline pro- 
grams and internships for high school, college, and law school stu- 
dents interested in law. She exemplified what she taught, spoke, and 
wrote about on matters of excellence, ethics, diversity, fairness, and 
civility in the legal profession and the judicial system. And along the 
way, she was a leader and trailblazer in improving our court system. 

As with many highly successful people, Chief Justice Wright 
found work she was passionate about and then excelled at it. She 
worked in the Mayor’s Office of Youth Advocacy in Washington, D.C. 
while in college. She then attended the Howard University School of 
Law where she received her law degree and was admitted to practice 
law in Texas in 1978 after passing the bar examination. 

She first moved to Houston where she had been born into a career 
military family and where her maternal family (the Lightfoots) still 
resided. Then she moved to Dallas where she opened up a law prac- 
tice. Although she was one of only two Black female lawyers in private 
practice in the city, she soon became well known for her representa- 
tion of small businesses and for her legal work on behalf of women 
and children. Earning the respect of the family law judges in the area 
resulted in her first appointment to a judgeship in the family courts. 
Being a judge suited her so well that she spent the next three-and- 
a-half decades being not only a good judge but an outstanding one. 

One measure of Chief Justice Wright’s impact is the large number 
of honors and awards she has received over the years. Among those 
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are the National Association of Women Lawyers’ Leadership Award; 
the Texas Center for Legal Ethics’ Chief Justice Jack Pope Ethics 
and Professionalism Award; the State Bar of Texas Judicial Sec- 
tion’s Lifetime Achievement Award; inductee into the National Bar 
Association’s Hall of Fame; Governor George Bush’s Yellow Rose of 
Texas Award for exceptional community service; and Governor Rick 
Perry’s inductee into the Texas Women’s Hall of Fame. 


First Latina to Serve on the Texas Supreme Court 
and First Latina to Win a Statewide Election in Texas 
Justice Eva Guzman 


Until Eva Guzman was appointed to the Texas 
Supreme Court in 2009, no Latina had ever served 
as a Justice on that court. When she campaigned to 
keep her seat on the Supreme Court the next year, no 
Latina had ever won election to any statewide office. 
She succeeded, and added that accomplishment to 
her list of firsts. 

Justice Guzman was not new to being a judge 
when she came to the Supreme Court. She began 
her judicial service in 1999 when Governor George 
W. Bush appointed her to the 309th Family District 
Court in Harris County. She then rose to an even 
higher court, the Fourteenth Court of Appeals, where 
she served for a decade before being appointed to the 
highest civil court of all, the Texas Supreme Court. 


What makes Justice Guzman’s record of achieve- 
ments even more notable is that she rose to the top from a disad- 
vantaged background. The daughter of immigrants, Guzman moved 
with her family to Houston when she was in the first grade. Her 
parents worked hard to support their seven children, her father as 
a welder and her mother as a janitor at the University of Houston. 
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When Guzman was in high school, she worked in a textile factory 
as a seamstress, using skills she had learned from her mother and 
aunts. She was just one of many employees the factory owner passed 
by as he walked around to observe their work. Many years later he 
would introduce himself to her at a fundraising event when she was 
campaigning for election to the Texas Supreme Court, and he had no 
idea she had worked in his factory! 

The work ethic Justice Guzman learned from her parents contin- 
ued to serve her and others well during her twelve years on the Texas 
Supreme Court. She not only wrote hundreds of important opinions, 
but also was active in a variety of programs for families, children, 
and people with disabilities. For example, for ten years she headed 
the Supreme Court’s Permanent Judicial Commission for Children, 
Youth, and Families, which works to improve the state’s child welfare 
system. She is also a founder of the Texas Judicial Commission on 
Mental Health, which helps those with mental health and substance 
abuse issues. 

Over the years, Justice Guzman’s leadership earned her many 
honors and awards. Among them are the Hispanic Bar Association 
of Houston’s Lifetime Achievement Award, the Texas Association of 
Mexican American Chambers of Commerce’s Women of Distinction 
Award, the Association of Women Attorneys’ Modern Trailblazer 
Award, the John Ben Sheppard Public Leadership Institute’s Out- 
standing Texas Leader Award, and the State Bar of Texas’ Sarah T. 
Hughes Women of Achievement Award. 


First Latina to Serve on the 
Texas Court of Criminal Appeals 
Judge Elsa Alcala 


The first Latina to serve on the Court of Criminal Appeals, the state’s 
highest criminal court, reached that pinnacle in 2011 after serving as 
a judge for thirteen years in lower courts. For nine years before that, 
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Elsa Alcala worked as an Assistant District Attorney 
in Houston, a job that had her handling tough crim- 
inal cases, including death penalty cases. She had 
excelled at debate in high school, college, and law 
school, and it was in fact that skill that landed her 
the job in the Harris County District Attorney’s 
Office. A visiting attorney from that office was so 
impressed with how she made arguments in her law 
school’s practice courts that he recruited her to work 
there as soon as she graduated. After that it was just 
a matter of time before she became a judge and rose 
to the top of the court system. 

It may seem that Elsa Alcala’s journey to the top 
was an easy one, but it actually began with many 


hardships. Born and raised in Kingsville, Texas, 
Alcala lost her mother when she was in elementary school and her 
father when she was beginning high school. There were five children 
in the family, and after their father died they struggled to make ends 
meet. By working after school and taking care of each other, they 
made it through those hard times. 

Alcala had the talent and determination to work her way through 
college and law school despite the challenges. As mentioned earlier, 
her skill as a public speaker and debater made her stand out among 
her peers. In her final year at the University of Texas Law School, she 
was selected as amember of the Order of Barristers, a national honor 
organization for students who excelled in moot court and mock trial 
presentations. 

When Governor George W. Bush appointed Alcala to the 338th 
Criminal District Court in 1998, she was just thirty-four years old, 
one of the youngest judges in the state. Four years later, when she was 
thirty-eight, Governor Rick Perry appointed her to an even higher 
court, the First Court of Appeals. Then, in 2011, Judge Alcala not only 
rose to the highest criminal court in Texas, but made history as the 
first Latina to serve on that court. 
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Other Women of 
Influence in Texas Law 


e have seen how far women have come since Texas 

became a state in 1845. It took many decades and many 

determined women to change the laws and attitudes that 
kept them from becoming lawyers, voting, running for public office, 
serving as judges, serving on juries, and having equal legal rights with 
men. Women of color faced even more barriers. 

After the Texas Equal Rights Amendment passed in 1972, women 
began going to law school in larger numbers, and many of those who 
were already lawyers became judges, legislators, and other public 
leaders. By 2022, 41,000 women were licensed to practice law in 
Texas, and more than 11,000 of these women were people of color 
(Black, Latina, Asian/Pacific Islander, American Indian/Alaska 
Native). The number of women judges is now around 1,200, and they 
represent all races and ethnic backgrounds. The list below offers a 
look at some of the women lawyers who were either “firsts” or who 


(Top, seated l-r) Supreme Court Justices Rose Spector, Ruby Sondock, Sandra Day O’Connor 
(U.S.), Barbara Culver Clack, Priscilla Owen; (standing I-r) Justices Eva Guzman, Deborah 
Hankinson, Harriet O’Neill, Debra Lehrmann. (Middle, |-r) Judge Harriet Murphy, Justice 
Linda Reyna Yanez, Judge Karen Gren Scholer. (Bottom, |-r) Court of Criminal Appeals 
Judges Barbara Hervey, Sharon Keller, Michelle Slaughter, Mary Lou Keel. 


held or still hold the highest judicial and other positions. The list 
grows every year, a sure sign that women are beginning to take full 
advantage of the opportunities now open to them. 


There are many different kinds of courts in Texas, ranging from city 
and county courts to state and federal courts. Many of the women 
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Ina1998 photo that replicates the one of the special All-Woman Texas Supreme Court 
in 1925 (see page 36), Justices Priscilla Owen (left), Rose Spector (center), and Deborah 
Hankinson (right) commemorated their status as the first three women to serve on the 
Texas Supreme Court at the same time in more than seventy years. 
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listed below have held judgeships in several different courts during 
their careers. To see how these courts fit into the judicial system, see 
the charts on pages 118-120. 


Women Who Have Served on 
the State’s Highest Courts 


Supreme Court of Texas 
We have been introduced to the “firsts” on the Texas Supreme Court 
in earlier chapters of this book: 


Justice Ruby Sondock was the first woman to serve full time 
on the Court, appointed in 1982 (see Chapter 17). 

Justice Rose Spector was the first woman to be elected to the 
Court, 1992 (see Chapter 17). 

Justice Eva Guzman was the first Latina to be appointed to 
the Court, 2009, and the first Latina to be elected to the 
Court, 2010 (see Chapter 18). 


As of 2023, seven other women have served on our state’s Supreme 
Court. 


Justice Barbara Culver had been the County Judge of Mid- 
land County for fifteen years and a Family District Court 
Judge for ten years when Governor Bill Clements appointed 
her to the Supreme Court in 1988. The appointment made 
her the second woman in Texas history to serve full time on 
the Supreme Court. In honor of her many years of service as 
Midland County’s Juvenile Court Judge, Midland renamed 
its youth detention center the Justice Barbara Culver Juve- 
nile Justice Center. 
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Justice Priscilla Owen (now Chief Judge Priscilla Rich- 
man), an attorney from Houston, was elected to the Texas 
Supreme Court in 1994 and reelected in 2000. She left the 
Court in 2005 when President George W. Bush nominated her 
to the U.S. Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals and the U.S. Senate 
confirmed the appointment. She became Chief Judge in 2019, 
only the third woman inthe court’s history to hold that position. 


Justice Deborah Hankinson was appointed to the Texas 
Supreme Court in 1997 by Governor George W. Bush and won 
election to the seat in 1998. A schoolteacher before going to law 
school, she was appointed and then elected to the Fifth Court 
of Appeals in 1995 before being appointed to the Supreme 
Court. Justice Hankinson left the Court in 2002 and returned 
to private law practice in Dallas. In recognition of her role asa 
driving force behind the creation of the Texas Access to Justice 
Commission for low-income Texans, she received the Access 


to Justice Foundation’s Harold F. Kleinman Award. She has 
continued to serve on the Foundation’s board of directors, and in 2020 became the first 
woman to serve as the board’s Chair. 


Justice Harriet O’Neill was elected to the Texas Supreme 
Court in 1998 and reelected to a second term in 2004. Justice 
O’Neill’s judicial career began in 1992, when she was elected to 
the 152nd Civil District Court in Houston. In 1995, Governor 
George W. Bush appointed her to the Fourteenth Court of 
Appeals, and she won election to that seat in 1996. In 2002, 
and again in 2006, the Texas Association of Civil Trial and 
Appellate Specialists named Justice O’Neill the Appellate 
Justice of the Year. She retired from the Texas Supreme Court 


in 2010 and returned to private law practice in Austin. 
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Justice Debra Lehrmann is the Senior Justice on the Texas 
Supreme Court and the Court’s longest-serving woman Jus- 
tice in Texas history. She was appointed by Governor Rick 
Perry in June 2010, won election to the seat that November, 
and was reelected in 2016 and 2022. She was a trial judge in 
Tarrant County for twenty-three years prior to her appellate 
service. Justice Lehrmann received the 2021 Texas Women 
Lawyers Pathfinder Award, which is given to individuals who 
have championed the advancement of women in the law. 


Justice Jane Bland was appointed to the Texas Supreme 
Court in 2019 by Governor Greg Abbott and won election 
to the seat in 2020. Before that, she served for six years as a 
State District Judge in Houston and fifteen years as a Justice 
on the First Court of Appeals. In 2010, U.S. Supreme Court 
Chief Justice John Roberts presented her with the William 


H. Rehnquist Award for outstanding service to the courts. 


Justice Rebeca Aizpuru Huddle became the second 
Latina to serve on the Texas Supreme Court when she was 
appointed by Governor Greg Abbott in October 2020. She 
was then elected to the seat in 2022. A native of El Paso, 
she was appointed by Governor Rick Perry in 2011 to serve as 
a Justice on the First Court of Appeals. She was then elected 
to that seat in 2012 and served until she returned to private 
law practice in 2017. 
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Texas Court of Criminal Appeals 
The “firsts” on this high court were also introduced in earlier 
chapters: 


Presiding Judge Sharon Keller was the first woman to serve 
on the Court of Criminal Appeals, elected in 1994. She was 
also the first woman to serve as Presiding Judge, elected in 
2000 (see Chapter 17). 

Judge Elsa Alcala was the first Latina to serve on the Court, 
appointed in 2011, and the first Latina to be elected, 2012 
(see Chapter 18). 


Six other women have served on the Court of Criminal Appeals. 


Judge Verla Sue Holland served on the Court of Criminal 
Appeals from 1997 to 2001. Prior to that, she was Judge of the 
296th District Court in Collin County for fifteen years. A native 
of Kentucky, Holland practiced law in the Dallas area before 
becoming a County Court at Law Judge and then District Judge. 


Judge Cathy Cochran served as an Assistant District Attor- 
ney in Harris County and Criminal Justice Policy Director for 
Governor George W. Bush before being appointed to the Court 
of Criminal Appeals by Governor Rick Perry in 2001. She was 
elected in 2002 and 2008, and retired at the end of her term in 
2014. In 2006, Judge Cochran was named Jurist of the Year by 
the Texas State Bar’s Criminal Justice Section. 
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Judge Cheryl Johnson was elected to the Texas Court of Crimi- 
nal Appeals in 1998 and won reelection in 2004 and 2010. She 
did not seek a fourth term in 2016. Before she went to law school, 
Judge Johnson earned bachelor’s and master’s degrees in chem- 
istry and worked as a chemist and computer programmer. 


Judge Barbara Parker Hervey was first elected to the Court of 
Criminal Appeals in November 2000. Prior to becoming a Judge, 
she was in private law practice for five years in San Antonio. She 
was also an Assistant Criminal District Attorney in the Bexar 
County District Attorney’s Office for sixteen years. In addition to 
her position on the Court, Judge Hervey is an Adjunct Professor 
at St. Mary’s University School of Law in San Antonio. 


Judge Mary Lou Keel was elected to the Court of Criminal Ap- 
peals in 2016. From 1995 through 2016 she presided over the 
232nd Criminal District Court in Harris County. She also served 
Harris County as an Assistant District Attorney. Judge Keel is 
proficient in Spanish and is a volunteer interpreter for a web- 
site that helps writers in Cuba who suffer repression under the 
country’s dictatorship. 


Judge Michelle Slaughter was elected to the Court of Crimi- 
nal Appeals in 2018. After law school, she worked for two large 
international law firms and had her own law practice until she 
was elected to the 405th District Court in Galveston County in 
2013. She served on that court for five years before winning the 
election to the Court of Criminal Appeals. 
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Women Who Were “Firsts” on Other Courts 


State Courts of Appeals 

Chief Justice Carolyn Wright, the first African American to serve 
as Chief Justice of a Texas Court of Appeals (2009), is featured in 
Chapter 18. 


Judge Mary Lou Robinson, First Woman on a Texas Appellate 
Court, 1973 

Mary Lou Robinson of Amarillo became a County Court at Law 
Judge, then a State District Court Judge, then, in 1973, was 
appointed to the Seventh Court of Appeals, becoming the first 
woman on an appellate court in the state. She became Chief Jus- 
tice of that court in 1977. Two years later, President Jimmy Carter 
appointed Judge Robinson to the U.S. District Court for the 
Northern District of Texas. She was the second woman in Texas 
to become a U.S. District Judge, after Judge Sarah T. Hughes, who 
had been appointed to that same court in 1962 by President John 
F. Kennedy. (See Judge Hughes’ story in Chapter 8.) 


Justice Linda Reyna Yaiiez, First Latina Justice on an 
Appellate Court in Texas, 1993 

Governor Ann Richards appointed Linda Reyna Yanez to the Thir- 
teenth Court of Appeals in 1993. She was the first woman to serve 
on this court and the first Latina to be appointed to a Texas court. 
The daughter of migrant farmworkers in South Texas, she earned 
her law degree and then worked for many years as an attorney 
representing clients on legal matters such as immigration, hous- 
ing, and civil rights before becoming a judge. Justice Yafiez served 
on the Thirteenth Court of Appeals from 1993 to 2010. 
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Chief Justice Alma L. Lopez, First Latina Chief Justice of an 
Appellate Court in Texas and in the United States, 2002 

Alma L. Lopez practiced law in San Antonio for twenty-five years 
before being appointed to the Fourth Court of Appeals by Gov- 
ernor Ann Richards in 1993. She was then elected and reelected 
twice before being elected as Chief Justice in 2002, the first 
Latina Chief Justice of an appellate court not only in Texas but 
in the United States as well. 


Justice Frances Bourliot, First Asian American Woman 
Elected to an Appellate Court in Texas, 2018 

Justice Frances Bourliot, who is of Korean heritage, was elected to 
the Fourteenth Court of Appeals in 2018, the first Asian American 
woman to be elected to an appellate court in Texas. She began her 
legal career as a staff attorney with the Texas Defender Service 
and the Texas Innocence Network, representing indigent prison- 
ers and death row inmates. After that she worked in the Harris 
County Public Defender’s Office, representing people—including 
juveniles—who could not afford to hire an attorney. As a member 
of the Fourteenth Court of Appeals, Justice Bourliot hears both 
civil and criminal cases appealed from ten Texas counties. 
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State District Courts 

Judge Sarah T. Hughes was the first woman judge in Texas, ap- 
pointed in 1935 to serve on the Fourteenth District Court. See her 
story in Chapter 8. 


Judge Nettie Joe Kegans, First Woman State Criminal District 
Court Judge in Texas, 1977 

Judge Nettie Joe Kegans became the first woman to serve as a State 
Criminal District Court Judge in Texas in 1977 and served until her 
death in 1997. Judge Kegans had spent two decades practicing crimi- 
nal law, then a field dominated by men, before being appointed to the 
230th Criminal District Court by Governor Dolph Briscoe. 


Judge Elma Salinas Ender, First Latina State District Court 
Judge in Texas, 1983 

Governor Mark White appointed Elma Salinas Ender, a young attor- 
ney from Laredo, to the new 341st Judicial District Court in 1983. She 
was the first Latina in Texas history to serve as a State District Court 
Judge. The next year, Judge Ender was elected to her first four-year 


term on the court. She was reelected without opposition in 1988, 1992, 
1996, 2000, 2004, and 2008—serving a total of twenty-nine years. 


Municipal (Local Government) Judges 

Judge Harriet Mitchell Murphy, First African American Female 
Judge in Texas, 1973 

When Harriet Mitchell Murphy became a judge in Austin’s Municipal 
Court in 1973, she was the first African American woman appointed 
to aregular judgeship in the state. She later became the Presiding 
Judge of that court, and served for twenty years. 


Judge Phyllis Randolph Frye, first Transgender Judge inthe U.S., 2010 
In 2010, attorney Phyllis Frye became the first openly transgender 
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judge in the United States when she was appointed as an Associate 
Judge for the Municipal Courts in Houston, Texas. Her part-time 
judgeship enabled her to remain a senior partner at the law firm of 
Frye, Steidley, Oaks and Benavidez. 


Federal Courts 

Judge Hilda G. Tagle, First Latina Federal Judge in Texas, 1998 
Hilda Tagle was appointed U.S. District Judge for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Texas by President Bill Clinton in 1998, the first Hispanic 
woman named to the federal judiciary in Texas. Prior to that, in 1985, 
Tagle became the first Latina judge in Nueces County and the first 
Latina County Court at Law Judge in Texas. From 1995 to 1998 she 
served as ajudge on the 148th State District Court. 


Judge Karen Gren Scholer, First Asian American Federal Judge 
in Texas, 2018 

Karen Gren Scholer is a Judge on the United States District Court 
for the Northern District of Texas, a position she has held since her 
appointment in 2018. She is the first Asian American U.S. District 
Judge in Texas. From 2001 to 2008, she served two elected terms as 
a State District Court Judge, and then spent ten years as a lawyer in 
private practice in Dallas. 


Judge Ada E. Brown, First African American/Native American 
Woman Appointed to the United States District Court for the 
Northern District of Texas, 2019 

Judge Ada Brown was the first African American woman appointed 
to a bench in the United States District Court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Texas in its 140-year existence. She is also only the second 
American Indian woman in U.S. history to sit on the federal bench, 
and the first in Texas. Judge Brown is a former trial judge of the Dal- 
las County Courts and a former Justice of the Texas Fifth Court of 
Appeals. She is a citizen of the Choctaw Nation. 
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- Four Stars 


We have featured several women lawyers who served in the Texas 
Legislature (Edith Wilmans, Chapter 5; Sarah T. Hughes, Chapter 8; 
Margaret Amsler, Chapter 9; Barbara Jordan, Chapter 13; and Irma 
Rangel, Chapter 16), and one (Barbara Jordan) who also served in 
the U.S. Congress. Four more Texas women lawyers have made such 
significant contributions as public officials that we’re including them 
here. There are many more women who have served as well, and we 
hope they will someday be recognized in a book of their own. 


Corpus Christi lawyer Frances “Sissy” Farenthold was elected to the 
Texas House of Representatives in 1968 and served until 1972. Atthe 
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time, she was the only woman in the House, and one of only two in 


the Texas Legislature (Senator Barbara Jordan was the lone woman 


in the Texas Senate). Representative Farenthold spent her first two- 


year term focusing on civil rights and economic opportunity for poor 


women and children. She also cosponsored the Texas Equal Rights 


Amendment, which was approved by 
state voters in 1972 (see Chapter 15). 
She ran for Governor of Texas in 1972 
and 1974, losing both times but becom- 
ing known nationally for her leadership 
abilities. Frances Farenthold cofounded 
the National Women’s Political Caucus, 
an organization dedicated to increas- 
ing women’s participation in govern- 
ment and achieving equality for women, 
and was elected as its first national 
chair in 1973. 


Sarah Ragle Weddington 

Attorney Sarah Weddington of Abilene 
was elected to the Texas House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1972, soon after argu- 
ing a famous case called Roe v. Wade 
before the U.S. Supreme Court. She 
is believed to be the youngest person, 
at age twenty-six, ever to successfully 
argue a case before the Supreme Court. 
She served three terms in the Texas 


Legislature, working for women’s rights. In 1977, President Jimmy 


Carter appointed Weddington as General Counsel (lawyer) for the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, the first woman to hold that posi- 


tion, and then as Special White House Adviser on Women’s Issues. 


In 1983 she became the first woman to direct the Texas Office of 


State-Federal Relations, a position she held for two years. 
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Houston attorney Senfronia Thompson was first elected to the Texas 
House of Representatives in 1972 and has been reelected to that office 
for more than forty years. Representative Thompson is the longest- 
serving woman member and the longest-serving African American 
member of the Texas Legislature in Texas history. During that time 
she has authored scores of legislation, including the James Byrd Jr. 
Hate Crimes Act, the state’s minimum wage law, the state’s first-ever 
alimony law, and the first-ever smoking ban bill, prohibiting smok- 
ing in elevators, theaters, libraries, museums, hospitals, and buses. 
She also sponsored the Chief Justice Jack Pope Act, which increases 
funding for legal aid for low-income Texans, and the Michael Mor- 
ton Act, to create a fairer criminal justice system in Texas. Repre- 
sentative Thompson was inducted into the Texas Women’s Hall of 
Fame in 2014. 
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Kay Bailey Hutchison 

Attorney Kay Bailey Hutchison was elected to the Texas House of 
Representatives in 1972. She served two terms before leaving in 1976 
when U.S. President Gerald Ford appointed her Vice Chair of the 
National Transportation Board. She served as Texas State Treasurer 
from 1991 until 1993, when she became the first woman elected to 
represent Texas in the U.S. Senate. During her two decades in Con- 
gress, Senator Hutchison worked on a wide range of issues, from 
transportation to health care. After leaving in 2013, she practiced law 


in a private firm until being appointed the United States Permanent 
Representative to NATO (North Atlantic Treaty Organization) in 
2017. She retired from that position at the end of 2021. 
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WOMEN “FIRSTS” IN TEXAS 
STATE AND FEDERAL COURTS 


State Courts 


Ruby Kless Sondock: First woman appointed as a 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Texas (1982) 

Rose Spector: First woman elected as a Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Texas (1992) 

Eva Guzman: First Latina appointed as a Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Texas (2009) and elected as a Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Texas (2010) 


Sharon Keller: First woman Judge of the Texas Court 
of Criminal Appeals (1994); first woman Presiding Judge 
of the Texas Court of Criminal Appeals (2000) 

Elsa Alcala: First Latina Judge of the Texas Court of 
Criminal Appeals (2011) 


Mary Lou Robinson: First woman Justice of any 
appellate court in Texas; first woman Justice of the 
Seventh Court of Appeals 4973) and first woman Chief 
Justice of the Seventh Court of Appeals (1977) 

Shirley W. Butts: First woman Justice of the Fourth 
Court of Appeals (1981) 

Annette Stewart: First woman Justice of the Fifth 
Court of Appeals (1983) 

Camille Hutson-Dunn: First woman Justice of the 
First Court of Appeals (4984) 


Marilyn Aboussie: First woman Justice of the Third 
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Court of Appeals (1986); first woman Chief Justice of the 
Third Court of Appeals (1998) 

Alice Oliver-Parrott: First woman Chief Justice of the 
First Court of Appeals 991) 

Susan Larsen: First woman Justice of the Eighth Court 
of Appeals 4992) 

Gaynelle Griffin Jones: First African American woman 
Justice of the First Court of Appeals (1992) 

Linda Reyna Yafiez: First woman Justice of the 
Thirteenth Court of Appeals and first Latina on a Texas 
appellate court (1993) 

Maryellen Whitlock Hicks: First woman Justice of the 
Second Court of Appeals (1993) 

Patrice Barron: First woman Justice of the Fourteenth 
Court of Appeals 4994) 

Alma L. Lopez: First Latina Justice of the Fourth 

Court of Appeals (1993); first Latina Chief Justice of an 
appellate court in Texas and in the United States (2002) 
Adele Hedges: First woman Chief Justice of the 
Fourteenth Court of Appeals (2003) 

Diane DeVasto: First woman Justice of the Twelfth 
Court of Appeals (2003) 

Carolyn Wright: First African American and first 
African American woman Chief Justice of a Court of 
Appeals in Texas (2009) 

Leanne Johnson: First woman Justice of the Ninth 
Court of Appeals (2014) 

Robbie Partida-Kipness: First Latina or Latino Justice 
of the Fifth Court of Appeals (2018) 

Dori Contreras: First woman Chief Justice of the 
Thirteenth Court of Appeals (2019) 
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Frances Bourliot: First Asian American woman 
Appellate Court Justice in Texas (2020) 

Yvonne T. Rodriguez: First Latina Chief Justice of the 
Eighth Court of Appeals (2021) 


Sarah T. Hughes: First woman State District Court 
Judge in Texas (1935) 

Elma Salinas Ender: First Latina appointed as a State 
District Court Judge in Texas (1983) 

Mary Roman: First Latina elected as a State District 
Court Judge in Texas (1992) 


Federal Courts 


Phyllis A. Krovitch: First woman Judge of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit 4979) 

Carolyn Dineen King: First woman Chief Judge of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit (1999) 


Dana M. Douglas: First African American woman Judge 
of the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit (2022) 


Sarah T. Hughes: First woman U.S. District Judge in 
Texas (1961) 

Gabrielle Kirk McDonald: First African American 
woman U.S. District Judge in Texas (1979) 

Hilda G. Tagle: First Latina U.S. District Judge in Texas 
(1998) 

Barbara M.G. Lynn: First woman Chief Judge of the U.S. 
District Court for the Northern District of Texas (2000) 
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¢ Alia Moses: First woman Judge of the U.S. District 
Court for the Western District of Texas (2002) 

¢ Karen Gren Scholer: First Asian American U.S. District 
Judge in Texas (2018) 

¢ Ada E. Brown: First African American and Native 
American woman Judge of the U.S. District Court for the 
Northern District of Texas (2019) 


SOME OTHER WOMEN 
“FIRSTS” IN TEXAS LAW 


Gaynelle Griffin Jones: First woman and first African 
American woman U.S. Attorney in Texas (1993) 

Sarah Saldana: First Latina U.S. Attorney for the 
Northern District of Texas (2011) 


Harriet Miers: First woman President of the State Bar 
of Texas (1992) 

Lisa Tatum: First African American and African 
American woman President of the State Bar of Texas 
(2013) 

Sylvia Borunda Firth: First Latina President of the 
State Bar of Texas (2020) 


Lynne Liberato: First woman president of the Houston 


Bar Association in its 123-year history (1993) 
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TTT EEE 
The Courts in Texas 


As you may have noticed in reading about the women judges and lawyers in 
this book, there are many different kinds of courts in Texas. Like the other 
forty-nine states in the United States, Texas has its own court system to 
primarily handle cases involving state laws, but it is also part of a federal 
court system that handles cases involving United States laws cases between 
Texans and out-of-state parties. 

The two highest state appellate courts in Texas—the Texas Supreme 
Court and the Texas Court of Criminal Appeals—hear cases that have 
already been decided by the lower courts. These appellate courts do not try 
cases, have juries, or hear witnesses. Instead, they review decisions of the 
lower courts on questions of law or charges that a procedural error was made. 

The losing side can ask for a new hearing if the person or organization 
believes the original decision was wrong. Some of these cases move up from 
the local level (Justice of the Peace and Municipal Courts), to the county 
level (County Courts) to the intermediate state level (Courts of Appeals) 
to the highest state level (Texas Supreme Court or Texas Court of Crim- 
inal Appeals, depending on whether it is a civil case or a criminal case). 

Other kinds of cases begin at the district court level (State District 
Courts) and move up to the Courts of Appeals and then to one of the two 
high courts. 

Civil cases involve private disputes between persons or organizations. 
One sues another in court to get a certain amount of money for damages 
over injuries in a car wreck, for example, or when someone claims a con- 
tract was broken. Governments may also sue private citizens—or even other 
governments. 

Criminal cases involve crimes for which people may go to jail or prison. 
Criminal cases are considered acts against the community or state. A person 
accused of a harmful act is taken to court by the community or state, tried 
by ajury or the judge, and found either guilty or not guilty. 

The two main types of federal courts are U.S. District Courts, which 
are the trial courts for both civil and criminal cases, and the U.S. Courts 
of Appeals, which hear appeals of decisions made by the U.S. District 
Courts. There are four U.S. District Courts in Texas and a single U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit that handles cases from Texas and two 
other states. Appeals from the Fifth Circuit Court go to the highest federal 
court, the U.S. Supreme Court. 
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TEXAS STATE COURTS 
(as of January 1, 2022) 


Supreme Court of Texas Texas Court of Criminal Appeals 
1 Court—9 Justices 1 Court—9 Judges 


(final civil appeals; juvenile cases) (final criminal appeals; all death penalty cases) 


Texas Courts of Appeals 
14 Courts—80 Justices 


(civil and criminal appeals) 


State District Courts 
487 Courts, 487 Judges 


(civil and criminal trials) 


County-Level Courts 
529 Courts—529 Judges 


(civil and criminal trials) 


Justice Courts Municipal Courts 
800 Courts, 800 Judges 947 Courts, 1,281 Judges 


(small claims and criminal misdemeanor cases) (criminal misdemeanor cases, fines only) 
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UNITED STATES (FEDERAL) COURTS 
FOR TEXAS CASES 


U.S. Supreme Court 
1 Court, 9 Justices 


(appeals from decisions of the Fifth Circuit Court 
of Appeals or Texas Supreme Court) 


U.S. Court of Appeals 
1 Court for Texas: U.S. Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals; 17 Circuit Judges 


(appeals from the 4 U.S. District Courts of Texas 
and U.S. District Courts from two other states) 


U.S. District Courts 
4 Courts in Texas: Northern District of 
Texas, Eastern District of Texas, Southern 
District of Texas, Western District of 
Texas; 52 District Judges, plus Senior 
Judges and Magistrate Judges 


(criminal and civil trials) 
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Glossary 


affirmative action the practice of favoring individuals belonging to 
groups known to have been discriminated against in the past 

All-Woman Court the temporary Texas Supreme Court made up of 
three women Justices appointed by Governor Pat Neffin 1925 to heara 
case that the all-man Court was not eligible to rule on (see Chapter 6) 

amendment a change ina document; for example, a change toa 
constitution 

appeal (verb) to ask a higher court to review and reverse the opinion of a 
lower court; (noun) the process in which a case is reviewed by a higher 
court 

appellate relating to appeals; an appellate court reviews the decisions of 
other courts 

bar in law, the legal profession as a whole 

bar association an organization of lawyers that work to promote 
professional competence, enforce standards of ethical conduct, and 
encourage a spirit of public service 

bar examination the test given by a bar association to those who want 
to practice law 

bench the seat of a court occupied by the judges 
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GLOSSARY 


briefing attorney a person qualified to practice law who is hired to 
research and write legal arguments, especially for cases on appeal 

Chief Judge the highest-ranking member of certain courts, including the 
U.S. Courts of Appeals and the U.S. District Courts 

Chief Justice the highest-ranking member of certain courts, including 
the U.S. Supreme Court and the Texas Supreme Court as well as the 
fourteen Texas Courts of Appeals 

civillaw (1) alegal system developed in Ancient Rome and used in 
early Spain, based on written laws; (2) in the English common law, 
non-criminal legal cases (lawsuits dealing with property, contracts, 
and so on) 

civil rights the rights of individuals to be protected against unfair 
treatment based on certain personal characteristics like race, gender, 
age, or disability 

Civil Rights Act of 1964 a landmark civil rights and labor law in the 
United States that outlaws discrimination based on race, color, religion, 
gender, and national origin 

common law a legal system developed in England and the English- 
speaking world, based on decisions from previous cases (precedents) 

community property property that is acquired by a married couple 
together during their marriage and is divided equally between them if 
they divorce 

constitution the fundamental law of a government that gives its officials 
the authority to act; it is voted on and amended (changed) by the people 

constitutional amendment a formal revision or addition proposed or 
made to aconstitution 

conquistador (Spanish term for “conqueror”) a leader in the Spanish 
conquest of America, especially of Mexico and Peru, in the sixteenth 
century 

Court of Appeals an intermediate level of court between the state or 
federal trial courts and the state or federal Supreme Court; they review 
cases to correct mistakes that occurred at the lower trial court level; all 
defendants found guilty in criminal cases are guaranteed one appeal 

Court of Criminal Appeals, Texas the highest court in Texas for 
appeals of criminal cases, including all death penalty cases 


court reporter a person hired by the judicial system to convert the 
spoken word into text during courtroom proceedings 

death penalty death as a punishment given by a court of law for very 
serious crimes, especially murder; also known as capital punishment 

defense attorney a lawyer who represents a defendant in a lawsuit or 
criminal case 

depression, economic a period during which business, employment, 
and stock market values fall to very low levels for a significant amount 
of time; the United States’ Great Depression lasted from 1929 to 1939 

discrimination the unjust or prejudicial treatment of different 
categories of people, especially on the grounds of race, age, or gender 

district attorney a public official who is appointed or elected to 
represent the state in criminal judicial proceedings in a particular 
judicial district or county 

District Court atrial court that hears both criminal and civil cases for 
a specific area (district); both the Texas government and the United 
States government have District Courts in Texas 

District Judge atrial judge in a District Court 

English Common Law the system of law which is based on judges’ 
decisions and on custom rather than on written laws; the system came 
to the United States from England 

Equal Rights Amendment (ERA) a proposed amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution designed to guarantee equal legal rights for all American 
citizens regardless of gender; the Texas Equal Rights Amendment is an 
amendment to the Texas Constitution that grants equality under the 
law for all Texans, regardless of sex, race, color, creed or national origin 

firebrand a person who is passionate about a particular change and 
fights to bring it about 

general election an election in which candidates chosen earlier in 
political party primary elections are elected to public offices 

homestead a person’s residence, including both a house and the adjoin- 
ing land, that is exempted by law from being seized or sold for debt 

House of Representatives in Texas government and the U.S. 
government, one of the two groups of elected officials (the other is the 
Senate) that passes laws 
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GLOSSARY 


intermediate appellate court (Court of Appeals) a court that hears 
appeals of criminal and civil cases from district and county courts; 
cases can then be appealed to the highest appellate court, either the 
Texas Supreme Court or the Court of Criminal Appeals 

judiciary the branch of government that is responsible for interpreting 
laws and administering justice; the word also refers to the judges in a 
court system 

Justitia the goddess of justice in Roman mythology 

juvenile offender in Texas, a child or young person between the ages 
of ten and seventeen who has been found guilty of some offense by a 
juvenile court 

land grant a gift of land by a government to a private individual or 
company 

Latina aterm for a woman of Latin American (or Hispanic) heritage 

legislature the group of people in a state or country who are elected to 
make and change laws; see Texas Legislature and U.S. Congress 

libel a published false statement that is damaging to a person’s 
reputation 

lobby (verb) to meet with important people to win their support; efforts 
by individuals or private interest groups to influence the decisions of 
government 

moot court a practice court activity for law school students 

municipal court a court that sits in some cities and larger towns and 
hears cases related to local laws 

NAACP (originally National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People) a national civil rights organization that works to 
eliminate race-based discrimination in education, housing, the justice 
system, and other areas 

opinion, judicial a judge’s written explanation of a judgment in a court 
case 

“Petticoat Lobby” aname given to the Texas Joint Legislative Council 
of the 1920s, made up five women’s groups that joined together to lobby 
the Texas Legislature for reforms important to women 

precedent a decision reached in earlier court cases that provides the 
basis for deciding a present case 


Presiding Judge the highest-ranking member of certain courts, 
including the Texas Court of Criminal Appeals 

primary election a preliminary election to select each political party’s 
candidates for a general election 

prohibition forbidding something, especially by law; Prohibition was a 
law forbidding the production and sale of all alcoholic drinks, in effect 
in the United States from 1920 to 1933 

prosecuting attorney a lawyer who works for the state and tries to 
prove in court that a suspect is guilty of the crime they are accused of 
committing; sometimes called a district attorney 

pro tem (abbreviated from pro tempore) a Latin phrase that means 
“for the time being” in English; an honorary title for a person in 
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